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CorPoreAL DisaBLeMENT, AND SIMULATION : 
—In the Army. Examination of Recruits. 
Detection of Phthisis, Vertigo, and other 
Diseases. weigh of Recruits. Simulation 
of Diseases. lode of detecting voluntary 
and simulated Ulcers, Tumours, Palsy, 
Ophthalmia, Blindness, Shortsightedness, 
Deafness and Dumbness, Stricture of the 
Urethra, Rupture, and Sopor. Case of 
Colonel Townshend ; T: Death. Si- 
mulation of Disease of the Bladder. Deteec- 
tion of feigned Tic Douloureux, by i 
the Patient. Evil effects on Medical Men 
and the Public, produced by these deceptions. 
Gentiemen :—The next subject to which 

T have to direct your attention is, disability, 

or disqualification, real or feigned, for military, 

or for civil services. 

As every situation in life which requires 
active powers implies a capability of exer- 
tion in those occupations which are of a 
public nature, the duties of which must be 
fulfilled, not as suits the convenience or will 
of the persons performing them, but the de- 
mands of the community, it is of importance 
to ascertain the capacity of the person en- 
gaging to perform them. In military service, 
especially, the nature of the duties requires 
the fitness of the recruit to be minutely in- 
vestigated, and the power of the soldier to 
perform them narrowly watched. On this 
account the qualifications for military service 
refer both to the admission into the service, 
and the performance of the duties of the 
soldier during his continuance in it. In the 
English army every recruit is examined by 
the regimental surgeon before he is permitted 


he is finally approved.* He is stripped 
naked in order to ascertain that he has the 
free use of every joint and limb; is perfect 
in the use of the organs of sense ; that he is 
not ruptured ; is free from serofulous affec- 
tions of the glands; has no sore, nor marks 
of old ulcers on his legs, nor varicose veins, 
nor diseased enlargement of the joints. 

The necessity of such an examination is 
evident, as few men enter voluntarily into 
military service, and after they have been 
levied their anxiety to get off induces them 
to feign diseases. It is also requisite that 
the recruit should have good teeth, to enable 
him to bite off the end of the cartridge. Many 
deformities of a different kind, such as the 
anchylosis of joints, paralysis, and nodosi- 
ties, impeding the free motion of the limbs, 
are obviously such insurmountable obstacles 
to the performance of the active duties of a 
soldier that it is scarcely necessary toadvert- 
to them. Phthisis, whether, already, it 
have produced vomica, or only a tendency 
to the formation of tubercles, or ulcers, 
equally unfits a man to undergo the fatigues 
of a military service, and, therefore, every 
recruit unsound in such particulars must be 
rejected. The facility of ascertaiting this 
fact is now much greater than before, from 
the aid afforded by the stethoscope and per- 
cussion. The examination for phthisis is of 
a triple kind :— 
Ist. To ascertain the nature of the-respi- 
ratory movements. If one side be less raised 
than the other in breathing, if we feel some- 
thing peculiar under the hands on placing 
them on the chest at this time; these lead 
us to the seat of disease. 
2nd. Percussion is employed to ascertain 
the condition of the lungs. The cautions 
requisite are, to lay the hand flat on the 
thorax, for mediate percussion is betier than 
direct. The mode of doing it is to strike 
always at the same angle, as this elicits the 
resonance of the contents as well as that of 
the parietes of the chest. 
3rd. Auscultation. The naked ear is better 
than the stethoscope; it should be applied 


* Out of 30,603 conscripts examined for service 
in the French infantry, 3.62 per cent. were found 


to join his corps, or, as the term is, before 
No, 704, 


to be unfit for military duty, in consequence of 
being or infirm. E 
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both on the back and sides. When percus- 
sion gives a clear sound, if the yyy 
murmur be bronchial and harder than natu- 
ral, and the resonance of the voice louder, 
amounting almostto bronchophony, tubercles 
may be suspected. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention vertigo 
among the causes for rejecting a recruit: 
a man with a loaded musket on his shoulder, 
becoming giddy in the ranks, might fall 
down, and the trigger of his musket getting 
entangled in some part of his dress, he might 
shoot his neighbour, or any one near him; 
and if this be true of vertigo, it is still more 


not be enlisted. Some other diseases are 
equally proper causes of rejection: such, 
for example, as gravel, requiring frequent 
evacuation of the urinary bladder, habitual 
incontinence of feces, and fistula in ano, 
The most complete tables of diseases which 
unfit for military service, are to be found in 
the French Code de la Conscription, and a 
translation of them in Dr. Beck's Elements of 
Medical Jurisprudence, to which I beg leave 
to refer you. 

Mr. Marsua.u says, that recruits should 
not be approved who weigh less than the 
medium weight, namely :— 

At 17 years of age, 116 Ibs. 9 _ 


The mean height of the British infantry 
soldier is 5 feet 7 inches. 

Men, however, generally are more anxious 
to get out of the army than to get into it; 
but it is often, especially in time of war, 
politically wise to retain them with diseases 
which would have prevented their enlist- 
ment; and much caution is requisite to dis- 
tinguish between true and feigned diseases, 
as soldiers soon become adepts in simulating 
diseases, to escape the performance of duty, 
to avoid apprehended or adjudged p 
— or to obtain a discharge from the ser- 

In noticing some of the principal simu- 
lated diseases I will not contine my remarks 
solely to those put on by military impostors, 
The knowledge of feigned diseases, and the 
mode of detecting them, will be found use- 
ful in every situation of life, either public or 

ivate, which can be filled bya public man. 

‘any curious instances are recorded in the 
writings of Mavon, Dr. Hennen, and Mr, 
Copianp Hutcninson ; and you will find an 
excellent article on the subject in the eighth 
ot of the Cye of Practical Medicine, 

Drs, Scorr, Forses, and MaksuaLt, and 
in the Dublin Hospital Reports, vol. iv. 

All feigned diseases may be divided into 
two classes,—external and internal. The 
principal affections intended to be simulated, 


which may be comprehended under the first 
class are, ulcers, deformities, — para- 
lysis of some member, ophthalmia, blind- 

ness, and deafness ; those under the second 
are, fevers, epilepsy, —— convulsions, 
syncope, he various kinds, 
affections of the heart, of the kidneys and 
of the urinary organs, dropsy, pregnancy, 
and insanity. I will endeavour to give you 
a brief account of the mode in which each 
of these affections is simulated, and the 
—_ of detecting the imposition. 

Ulcers have have been at all times a fer- 
tile source of imposition, both in the army 
with skulkers and out of it with mendicants. 
Formerly the credulity and ignorance of the 


\d | public was easily imposed upon. “ A young 


woman went to the king of France,” says 
Picray, an old French surgeon, “to be 
touched for a cancer of the breast.” An 
imposition was suspected, and Picray dis- 
covered it to be — of spleen neatly fixed 
on the mamma. The formation of real ulcers 
is, however, more common, Their site is 
generally the leg; they are produced by 
various means; incisions are made in the 
fleshy part of the leg, and copper coins im- 
bedded in them, which soon bring on inflam- 
mation and the ulcerative process. They are 
also produced by the application of the re- 
cent root of several species of ranuncuius, 
particularly the flammula, which possesses 
great acrimony ; also by lime, arsenious 
acid, corrosive sublimate, tobacco, salt her- 
rings, and acids. In the years 1812 and 
1813, the number of patients in the hospital 
at Sheerness with sore legs was alarmingly 
great; the surgeon, Mr. Ropertson, sus- 
pecting some fraud, employed spies, and 
discovered that these ulcers were caused by 
a process termed, in the flash language of 
the place, “fox hunting,” which consisted 
in rubbing sard used for scouring the deck 
of the hospital-ship with the thumb upon 
the shin, until it was rubbed down nearly 
to the bone. Mr. Rogertson having cured 
half-a-dozen convicted of this practice, had 
-| them flogged, and never again was troubled 
with a feigned ulcer in his hospital. The 
diagnostic symptoms between ulcers of this 

kind and real ulcers are, the absence of 
any constitutional disease, the deficient cal- 
losity of the edges of the sores, and the gene- 
rally more superficial nature of the ulcer, 
found the to characterise 

real disease. The simulated ulcer is 

cured by simply bathing the part with luke- 
warm water, and covering it with some clean 
lint, Uleers formed with mineral acids are 
the most difficult to detect; those, also, 
formed with lime and soap are of difficult 
detection. Simulated ulcers can be de- 
tected by closely watching the presumed 
patients, and observing whether the dis- 
eased appearances — or disappear 
when the opportunities of employing the 
hurtful substances are taken away. If the 


| 
so asregards epilepsy. Insanity, imbecility, 
dumbness, and blindness, are, also, very 
obvious adequate causes why a man shoul 
li 


SIMULATION OF DISEASES. 


Beggars frequently pretend to be maimed 
and deformed, the view of exciting 


covered the hole, and prevented the air from 
passing out. Nothing can be more easily 
detected than a fraud of this description, by 
remarking the absence of all constitutional 


woman succeeded, by this method of infla- 
tion, in producing a remarkably excellent 
representation of ascites ; but the symptoms 
which accompany dropsy being absent she 
was soon detected; indeed, in these infla- 
tions there is the mere existence of tumour, 
with a quiet state of the system. 

One of the most common simulated dis- 
eases is ; and such is the extraord 
self. of some individuals, that 
burning wax, moxas, and heated irons, have 
been applied, in order to discover the fraud, 
without the smallest retraction of the sup- 
posed paralytic member being produced. 
Fopere gives two cases of this kind.* I have 
seen some and also remarked the 
stoicism with which the impostors bore to 
be pumped upon, ked with needles, and 
many other painful applications, without 
the smallest appearance of feeling, particu- 
larly when they had reported that the mem- 
bers besides devoid of motion were 
also insensible. r. HvutcHinson recom- 
mends in these cases, when the patients be- 
long to the navy or the army, and suspicion 
falls upon them, that 
should be administered, and under its oper- 
ation that the nostrils be tickled; if the 
paralysis be not simulated, the healthy 
member only will be raised to the irritated 


* Vol. ii, p. 473. 


part ; but when fraud is intended, both arms 
are likely to be employed, 
irritation from one nostril to other, A 
still more effectual method of discovering 
this fraud is to drop some melted wax upon 
the paralysed arm, or leg, just as the person 
is dropping off to sleep under the influence 
of the narcotic. An excellent method is to 
give the pretended paralytic an electrical 
shock when he does not expect it: this 
rarely fails to expose the fraud. Whatever 
means are ado; they should be put in 
practice when they are not suspected—when 
the pretended paralytic is off his guard ; 
his stoicism, however sturdy, is not 
against unexpected pain, when the mind is 
not directed to the feelings of the body. 
Ophthalmia is frequently simulated by 
soldiers who wish to be exempted from 
duty, or to obtain a discharge from the ser- 
vice, by applying corrosive sublimate and 
other irritating matters to the organ, sufii- 
cient to cause a considerable degree of 
inflammatory action in the part. In a 
paper by Dr. Jorn Verren, contained in the 
fourth volume of the Edin hk Medical 
Journal, we are informed that this practice 
was carried to a very great height in the 
28th regiment of foot, at the time when the 
Egyptian ophthalmia prevailed in the Bri- 
tish army. The manner in which this 


becomes | feigned ophthalmia may be detected, is vi 


remarking whether it appear in one or bo 
eyes; and, as it is produced in the eye 
only, we shall find that the affected eye, in 
general, is the right eye, unless the indivi- 
dual be left-handed, when it is as invariably 
the left eye. The simulated ophthalmia 
arrives at its acmé in a few hours; the 
swelling is chiefly in the conjunctiva, 
whereas in real ophthalmia the palpebre 
are, also, much affected. In the simulated 
disease, when the sight is lost, there is 
rarely much organic alteration, By atten- 
tion to these symptoms the simulated dis- 
ease can be readily detected. 

Blindness is frequently simulated, not 
only by soldiers but by mendicants. This 
is not so easily detected as is generally 
supposed, because, as Ricuter has ascer- 
tained, in true amaurosis the iris is some- 
times sensible to the stimulus of light and 
contrasts ; but if on throwing the reflected 
rays of the sun, from a mirror, upon the eye 
of a person supposed to be feigning blind- 
ness, no contraction of the pupil take place, 
we may then conclude that the disease actu- 
ally exists ; but if the contraction be sudden 
and considerable, there is some reason for 
concluding that the blindness is feigned. 

Shortsightedness is one of the disqualifi- 
cations in the enlistment of soldiers, and is 
frequently feigned when men are drawn for 
the militia. The plan adopted by the 
French in ascertaining the truth, in this 
respect, in men who wish to avoid the con- 


scription is ee \” From knowing that 
3E2 


first ulcers heal readily when the patients are 
para- closely watched, and reappear when they are 
lind- allowed greater freedom, we may conclude 
cond that our suspicions of deception are well 
ions, founded, and means may be taken to expose 
inds, or to counteract the fraud. 
incy, 
» you compassion ; but this is easily detected on 
each stripping the patient naked ; although some- 
| the times rigid members result from long-con- 
tinued disuse, and keeping the limb always 

: fer- im the same position. In such cases con- 
army tractions take place, and the member ap- 
ants. pears more emaciated than its fellow. 
f the Tumours of different kinds are imitated 
oung by blowing air into the cellular tissue. Thus 
says it is blown under the integuments of the 
o be head, to give the appearance of hydroce- 
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short-sighted persons can read, by means of 
concaye glasses, when a printed paper is 
brought close to his eyes, they put such 


mselves to be short-sighted, and desire 
them to read a paper held gene 
if they can do this the defect is admitted, 
but not otherwise. 

Deafness and dumbuess have been occa- 
sionally admirably simulated; and it is 
dificult to detect the simulation. It may 
be done, however, by a liitle address; by 
relating something of interest to another 
person, whilst you are feeling the pulse of 
the impostor, or suspected impostor, the 
change in the countenance of the indivi- 
dual, ney the effect which a consciousness 
of this being detected produces on the 


pulse, generally leads an acute observer to | ed, 


detect the deception; and, if he can thus 


ascertain that the individual hears, the idea the 


that he is dumb must fall to the und. 
The plan which the celebrated Abbé Siccarp 
pursued to detect an impostor who pretend- 
ed to be dumb, may also be adopted. The 
Abbé required the impostor to answer a 
number of queries in writing, and finding 
that he spelt many words, not according to 
their established orthography, but i 
ing to the sound, he correctly concluded 
that he could not have been born deaf and 
dumb, because he wrote as we hear and not 
as we see. But this proof would be ren- 
dered nugatory by a well-educated impos- 
tor. I recollect, when a boy, being acces- 
sory to the detection of an impudent beg- 
gar, who had long levelled contributions 
upon the public, on the plea of dumbness, 
It was agreed that whilst his attention was 
fully occupied by a fellow-student, by con- 
versing with him on the fingers, I was sud- 
denly to prick his leg, with a large needle, 
fixed to the end of a stick. The effect was 
electric ; on feeling the puncture he sud- 
denly started, and exclaimed, “ Good God ! 
whatis that?” The sequel may be imagin- 
ed; the impostor was turned out of the 
place, and was obliged to leave the neigh- 
bourhood. 


Strictures of the urethra have been so well 
simulated, that a bougie could not be passed 
into the bladder until the attention was 
deeply engaged in conversation, and, of 
course, withdrawn from the part. Had the 
confession of the individual who simulated 
this disease not confirmed the suspicions of 
Mr. Hutcuinsos, who has recorded a case 
of this kind, I confess that I should have 
been sceptical with regard to it. In in- 
stances of spasm, where there can be no 
fraud, we find that much advantage results 
from abstracting the attention of the patient 
from the affeeted part. The same gentleman 
mentions auother very singular instance of 
the power of volition over muscles not 
usually under the control of the will. A 
man was impressed into the navy from on 


dozen times, by the surgeons of different 
ships of war, and as frequently discharged as 


unservi 

“ There certainly,” says Mr. 
“ was a swelling in each groin, very much 
resembling hernia ; but the weather at this 
time being extremely hot, and the scrotum, 
therefore, very pendant and flaccid, 
attention was 9 called to it ; a 
on examination, I found the scrotum 
an empty bag, and the testes, of their ae ae 
size, lodged in the groins. As soon as this 
discovery was made, the poor man, from 
being at length and so camipeialie detect- 
quite unnerved, so agi- 
tated, that, upon re-examining parts, 
testes were found to have descended 


After commending the man for his inge- 
nuity, and, in place of physic, administer- 
ing to him a glass of greg, his spirits were 
rapidly restored ; and, seeing no longer any 
ooonal eluding the king’ service, he dis- 
played before us several remarkable feats 
of the “4 which he over these 
organs. He pulled both testes from the 
bottom of the scrotum up to the external 
abdominal ring, with considerable force, 
and again them into their places 
with incredible facility.” Hecould 
the testicles either simgly or together, and 
drop them in the same manner. 

will is not confined to 
the moving organs ; but, sometimes, extends 
to the nervous system ; women have appear- 
ed to be in so deep a magnetic sopor, 
that they have borne melted wax to be 
dropped upon them, without the least agita- 
tion of countenance ; yet the whole has prov- 


extraordinary instances of 
the extent of the power of the mind over 
the vital functions, is related by the cele- 
brated Dr. Cusyne, in his Treatise on Ner- 
vous Diseases, It is the case of an English 
ofticer, a Colonel Townsuenpd, who could 
stop the motion of his heart and arteries at 
pleasure; could die or — when he 
pleased, and again revive. The following 
is Dr. Cueyne’s account of the case :-—*“ Co- 
lonel TownsuenD, a gentleman of excellent 
natural parts, and of great honour and in- 
tegrity, had for many years been troubled 
with a nephritic complaint, attended with 
constant vomitings, which had made his life 
painful and miserable. During the whole 
time of his illness, he had observed the 
strictest regimen, living on the softest vege- 
tables and the lightest animal foods, drink- 
ing asses’ milk daily,even in the camp, and 
for common drink Bristol water, which, the 
summer before his death, he had drunk on 
the spot. But, his illness increasing and his 


board a merchant vessel, and, to avoid being 
detained in the king’s service, stated that 
he was “ruptured in both groins;” that he 
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strength decaying, he came from Bristol to 
Bath in a litter, in autumn, and lay at the 
Bell Inn, Dr. Baynarp and I were called 
to him, and attended him twice a-day for 
about the space of a week, but his vomitings 
continuing still incessant, and obstinate 
against all remedies, we despaired ‘of his 
recovery. While he was in this condition 
he seut for us early one morning ; we wai 

on him, with Mr. Sxrine, his apothecary ; 
we found his senses clear, and his mind 
calm ; his nurse and several servants were 
about him. He had made his will, and 
settled his affairs. He told us he had sent 
for us to give him some account of an odd 
sensation he had for some time observed and 
felt in himself, which was, that composing 
himself, he could pre, or ExPrRE, when he 
pleased, and yet by an effort, or somehow, 
he could come to life again; which it seems 
he had tried sometimes before he had sent 
for us. We heard this with surprise; but 
as it was not to be accounted for on com- 
mon principles, we could hardly believe the 
fact as he related it, much less give any ac- 
count of it, unless he should please te make 
the experiment before us, which we were 
unwilling he should do, lest in bis weak 
condition he might it too far. He 
continued to talk very distinctly and sen- 
sibly above a quarter of an hour about this 
(to him) surprising sensation, and insisted 
so much on our seeing the trial made, that we 
were at last forced tocomply. We all three 
felt his pulse first; it was distinct, though 
small and thready, and his heart had its 
usual beating. He composed himself on 
his back, and lay in a still posture some 
time, while I held his right hand, Dr. Bay- 
NARD laid his hand on his heart, and Mr. 
Sxaine held a clean looking-glass to his 
mouth, Ifound his pulse sink gradually, till 
at last I could not feel any by the most exact 
and nice touch. Dr, Baynarp could not 
feel the least motion of his heart, nor Mr. 
S«krine the least soil of breath on the 
bright mirror which he held to his mouth; 
then each of us by turns examined his arms, 
his heart, and breath, but could not by the 
nicest least symptom of 
life in him. e reasoned a long time about 
this odd appearance as well as we could, 
and all of us judging it inexplicable and 
unaccountable ; and finding he still conti- 
nued in that condition, we began to conclude 
that he had indeed carried the experiment 
too far, and were satisfied that he was ac- 
tually dead, and were just ready to leave 
him. This continued about half an hour, at 
about nine o’clock in the morning, in autumn. 
As we were going away, we observed some 
motion about the body, and upon examina- 
tion, found his pulse and the motion of his 
heart gradually returning; he began to 
breathe gently, and speak softly; we were 
all astonished to the last degree at this un- 
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versation with him and among ourselves 
went away fully satisfied as to all the par- 
ticulars of this fact, but confounded and 
puzzled, and not able to form any rational 
scheme that might account for it.” 
It is not easy to determine the 
these deceptions in many instances. I might 
mention several cases recorded by authors 
in which no motive could be traced ; but I 
will notice one only, which came under my 
own care. A young lady, sixteen years of 
age, who was in good healt!:, affected to be 
suddenly attacked with excruciating pains 
about the region of the bladder. Large 
doses of opium and other means were pre- 
scribed to relieve her, but with apparently 
temporary benefit only; and the pains ap- 
peared to return with unabated violence 
three or four times a week. At one time 
the urine was retained for twenty-four 
hougs, il the bladder was prodigiously 
diste ; and she submitted to have it 
drawn off by a catheter. These symptoms 
continued, with little variation, for nearly 
ten months, during which time she had been 
seen, in consultation with me, by three of 
the most eminent physicians in London. 
During this period, however, my suspicions 
were several times raised, but they were 
almost as quickly suppressed, by reflecting 
on the respectability of the patient, and the 
absence of any motive for deception. At 
length 1 was sent for, late at night, and was 
seriously informed that my patient had disco- 
vered the cause ofall her sufferings,and would 
now get well, for she had that night passed 
two stones from the urinary bladder. These 
stones, however, which were put into my 
hand, were never formed in the human 
body ; but were small pebble-stones, picked 
up from a gravel walk. She had no return 
of the pains, and was soon afterwards mar- 
ried. No motive could be assigned for this 
continued system of deception, except the 
desire of exciting commisseration, and being 
made the subject of conversation. When 
she ceased this practice, another, and more 
exciting, feeling, lore, had taken possession 
of her mind, and she became indifferent about 
pity; but it was to terminate the 
apparent sufferings under which she had so 
long laboured, by something which, in her 
opinion, would fully explain her, hitherto, 
inexplicable disease. She adopted the means 
which I have mentioned, and, whilst mak- 
ing water, dropped the stones into the cham- 
ber-pot, in the presence of her mother, who 
was as much the dupe of her deceit as the 
physicians had previously been. There is 
great difficulty in detecting frauds of this 
description; for although a practitioner of 
observation remarks the distinction between 
the symptoms presented to him and those 
of real disease, yet, not suspecting fraud, 
he endeavours to account for the anomalous 
appearances; and although still puzzled, 


expected change, and after some farther con- 


yet he continues to treat them as cases of 
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If the medicines which he 


their The profession 


to oppose operation. 
is brought into disrepute by the apparently | fi 


repeated failures ; and the practitioner, if a 
young man, is not only deeply injured in 
character, but he begins to his confi- 
dence in medicine, and, consequently, to 
abate his ardour for inquiry, and to relax 
his attention in observing the influence of 
remedies, and gradually sinks into the state 
of a mere routine prescriber. 

A more serious evil springs from these 
deceptions, when, the object of the indivi- 
dual practising them being attained, the 
patients appear to owe their recovery to 
certain plans of treatment which are of a 
novel character, or to the employment of a 
new remedy. In these instances, the plan 
of treatment, or the new remedy, is published 
to the world; and others are misled by the 
representations, to perhaps the irreparable 
injury of unfortunate patients. I will illus- 
trate this remark by a case which came 
under my own care, and was published eight 
years since, in a work which has been ex- 
tensively read, besides being noticed in 
several journals. 

The patient was a young lady, under fif- 
teen years of age, of a sanguine temperament 
and quick parts, but not fond of study, and 
impatient under restraint of any kind. She 
stated that a year before the time at which 
Isaw her, she suffered under an attack of tic- 
douloureux, for which Dr, BarLite attended 
her. It was less severe than her present 
attack, but sufficient to oblige her to be re- 
moved from school. She described the pain, 
the seat of which was about an inch back- 
ward from the symphysis of the lower jaw, 
and apparently im the course of the branch 
of the ninth pair of nerves, which supplies 
the gleno-hyoideus muscle. She described 
the throat as being also partially affected, 
and stated that deglutition was somewhat 
impeded, as well as speech disturbed. The 
screams of the patient, when the —— 
returned, and the writhings indicative of the 
torture caused by the pain, were most heart- 

ing to those who witnessed them. 

Finding that every remedy with which I 
was acquainted had previously failed in the 
hands of Dr. Batiute, I resolved to try the 
effect of a powerful mental impression ; and 
with this in view, I made inquiry of the 
lady under whose charge the patient was 


at school, whether she knew of any strong 
antipathies of her pupil. She stated that 
she had an unconquerable dislike to a do 
who was in the house ; and having obtained 
this information, I 
the patient; and 


to the room of 
her, with as much 


gravity of countenance as I could com- 
mand, that the only other remedy which I 
had in store for her disease, al! others ha 


curred, until eighteen months 

when the disease occurred in the same 
parent degree and manner as before ; but 
was immediately arrested by suddenly tak- 
ing the patient out of bed, and hurrying her 
into a shower-bath. Now, at the time when 
the cure, in both instances, was oo 
it was attributed to the powerful impression 
made upon the nervous system through the 
mind ; but to show the fallacy into which a 
physician may be led in reasoning upon the 
apparent effects of medicines, I have only 
to mention that, eight years afterwards, I 
received a letter from the patient, who was 
at that time married, and the mother of two 
children, acknowledging that the whole of 
the attacks under which she was supposed 
to labour, when at school, were feigned, with 
no other view than to get from school.* 
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Lecture XI. 
Naxcorics (continued.) Hyoscyamus :—Jts 
value as a Remedial Agent. Ite Effects. 


laces. 
GenTLemen:—Although there has been, 
as I shall have occasion to point out to you, 


* The lecturer here read the letter, merely with- 
holding the name of the lady. 


actual disease. 
prescribes be taken by the patient, he traces 
their usual operation upon the body; but 
3 | is disappointed in his hope of relieving | failed, was to have the affected part rub 

or removing the symptoms by the reme-| with the back of the dog; and that I meant 

dies, to which they have generally yielded | instantly to have it applied. Whilst IT was 

when no icular idiosyncracy has existed | stating my intention, she became as pallid as 

corpee, large drops of vweat formedon her 

rehead, and she appeared passing into 

the most alarming syncope. From that mo- 

| ment no other attack of the apparent tic oc- 

| 

won for Opium. sup 

Failures. Superiority of the Tincture. De- 

Sects in the making of Extracts. 

an Over-dose, The proper Dose of the Tinc- 

ture. 

External employment yoscyamus, Fu- 

migation therewith. Contraindications of 

its use. Cases in which it should be em- 

ployed ; especially in “ Nervous Cases.” 

Abuse of the word Nervous, Temperament 

of English and Irish people, Stimulating 

mental effects of Hyoscyamus. Such effects 

producible by many Medicines. Indications 

o&f Disease in the Countenance. Hyoscya- 

mus in Diseases of the Genital Apparatus, 

and the Glandular System. Anodyne Neck- 
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value of it, as a most 

that you will be led to acknowledge its 
utility. I have always found it a most ser- 
viceable prescribed 


we are once satisfied by e » we must 
fearlessly employ it, when called upon to 
relieve disease, whatever may be the opi- 
nions that others may have entertained of it. 
It is an agreeable anodyne ; it may not so 
idly diminish pain as do some of the 
narcotics. As a soporific, it is highly 
to be commended. The sleep that follows 
upon it, when judiciously inistered, is 
not heavy ; there is no stupor {attending it ; 
the repose seems that which nature, in her 
ordinary course, affords: it comes on gra- 
dually, rather stealing over the senses then 
suddenly overpowering them ; it does not 
benumb them. Neither languor nor lassi- 
tude succeeds it; the refreshment seems 
complete ; during its operation a gentle, 
warm pers not unfrequently bursts 
forth; the patient feels great tranquillity, 
es no excitement, no troublesome 
dream. It very rarely constipates the bowels, 
and occasionally, where they are overbur- 
thened, relieves them. It also has some 
slight influence on the urinary secretion, 
augmenting its quantity. Its stimulating 
power upon the nervous system is, compa- 
ratively speaking, very trifling, when the 
dose is not great. In almost all those dis- 
eases in which I have recommended you to 
have recourse to opium, you may occasion- 
ally substitute hyoscyamas, and even where 
the former drug has lost much of its potency 
from the constitution having become accus- 
tomed to its use, you will find the change to 
be of service, that this plant will! pre- 
duce all its wonted effect. 
It is principally to the Baron Storrck 
that we owe our knowledge of this remedy ; 


think you will find, that although there are 
some sceptics upon the subject, amongst 
whom CuLen is to be ranked, it deserves 
the reputation which it gained at Vienna, 
Much must naturally depend upon the cir- 
cumstances under which every article of the 
materia medica is employed, and I think 
that this remedy, both from the large doses 
which have been given, and from the inert- 
ness of the extract sold at some of the shops, 
has obtained less among us than 
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it deserves. Certainly the doses which CuL- 
LEN gave of a well-prepared extract would 
have produced the mischief which he de- 
scribes, He states that he seldom discover- 
ed its anodyne effects until he had proceeded 
to eight or ten grains, sometimes to fifteen 
or twenty; and both Messrs. Foueurer and 
Rarrier have in their practice complained, 
that headach, delirium, nausea, vomiting, 
and feverishness have followed its use, and 
that its good effects have been exaggerated. 
There is no doubt that if either of the two 
preparations which are in our Pharmaco- 
porias, the tincture and the extract, are given 
in too large quantities, very bad symptoms 
will supervene, and I am quite willing to 
acknowledge that the doses which are men- 
tioned in our different works upon materia 
medica are very much larger than I ever 
prescribe. This arises from experience of the 
effects which are consequent upon various 
quantities employed. Neither of the pre- 
parations admit of being given indiscrimi- 
Where they are pro- 


getic remedies; they contain all the medi- 
cinal and toxicological properties of the 
plant, and I have pointed out to you that it 
of very considerable intensity 


I place the greatest reliance upon the 
tincture, because it is much more uniform 
in strength, and does not vary so much in 
the shops as, I am sorry to say, I have 
found to be the case with the extract. The 
tincture is directed to be made of five ounces 
of the leaves of henbane, macerated in two 
pints of proof spirit for fourteen days ; thus 
are obtained all the virtues which reside 
within the vegetable. The extract is likewise 
made from the leaves ; they are bruised in 
a stone mortar, a little water being sprinkled 
on them ; the juice is then pressed out, and 
without any separation of the sediment; it 
is evaporated to a proper consistence, It 
may be considered as a fault in our Phar- 
macopcrias that the degree of heat for the 
evaporation of the extract is not stated. 
Extracts are generally directed to be made 
by evaporation of the water, by a water 
bath, in a pan, as quickly as possible, 
towards the end constantly stirring it with 
a spatula; it is true that a water bath is 
described to be that by which any substance 
contained in a proper vessel is exposed 
either to hot water, or the vapour of boiling 
water; but this is too indefinite. The pro- 
cess of evaporation is differently followed 
by different dru sometimes in vessels 
heated by steam, at others in vessels at very 
low temperatures, exhausted of atmospheric 
air, and at other times spontaneous evapo- 
ration is preferred. I have seen extracts 
prepared in these various ways, and have 
not been able to perceive any difference as 
to taste, smell, or external appearance. You 

great dissimilarity in the ex- 


j 


some discrepancy of opinion as to the medi- 
cinal effects of hyoscyamus, or henbane, 
upon the human frame, yet I am persuaded 
that you will have great occasion, in the 
course of the practice of your profession, to 
— whic am about to explain; and I have 
| learnt to place the firmest reliance upon its 
effects,—upon the certainty and celerity of 
| its influence. Like all other medicines it de- 
; mands cur attentive examination, and when 
: | perly prepared, they are powerful and ener- 
| of action. 
D | 
| 
| 
his experience has furnished us with some ; 
very material information on the subject, 
which has been of infinite value; and I 
| 


tracts of the shops, both as to the colcur, the 
aroma, and also the strength. I have known 
it, even in a hospital, to be perfectly inert, 
and have been obliged to abandon its use, 
until I procured some on which I could 
rely, when the eflect upon disease was 
very quickly perceptible. Of such an ex- 
tract I have found three grains quite enough; 
of the other, any quantity almost might be 
given with impunity ; and, therefore, L am 
not surprized that Cottier gave from twenty 
to twenty-five or thirty grains a-day. 

My much esteemed frieud Mr. Jupp, who 
is im the habit of administering the extract 
of hyoseyamus in his extensive field of prac- 
tice, related to me that which had occurred 
to himself im consequence of taking more 
than his ordinary dose, to whica he occa- 
sionally has recourse for disturbed stomach, 
On retiring to rest at eleven at night, he 
took a pill which was somewhat larger than 
he usually employed, his dose being gene- 
rally from two to three grains. He fell asleep 
very shortly after, but before twelve his 
sleep became very much disturbed, and he 
was awoke by a continual fluttering and 
agitation about the centre of the body. On 
laying his fingers on his wrist, there was no 
pa of pulsation; he then laid his 

upon the cardiac region; he found the 
heart in a state of tremulous motion, circu- 
lating the blood by the smallest and quickest 
possible motion, transmitting, probably, not 
above a twentieth of its usual volume of 
blood ; repeating this mere tremor perhaps 
a hundred times in a minute. He thus as- 
certained that this was the peculiar sensa- 


ion, or tremulous motion, which had aroused | y 


him from his sleep. At about one o’clock 
the bowels relieved themselves, but the 
bladder was so influenced as not to dis- 
charge its contents but by partial efforts. 
He experienced the loss of the sense of 
touch; the skin of the palms of the hands 
seemed like stiff thick leather, which at 
last appeared to be quite benumbed; they 
were bedewed with a clammy moisture, and 
were exceedingly cold; he judged that the 
temperature of the body must be very low, 
although he had scarcely sensation enough 
to be conscious of cold. The tremor about 
this time extended to the muscles, and they 
shook violently; he had horripilation, and 
perfect rigors. He experienced cramp and 
pain in the right ischiatic nerve, and could 
not put the muscles on the stretch without 
their becoming cramped. He was deter- 
mined not to have recourse to any emetic, 
or to remedial agents, but to go through this 
unpleasant stage of narcotism, as he felt 
confident of the nature of the attack, and of 
the strengthofhisown constitution. At about 
three o'clock the abatement of the symp- 
toms commenced ; the heart's action became 
gradually more free, and the tremor soon 
after that ceased ; the wonted sensibility 
returned, the pulse was perceptible, and 


beat with its due regularity ; he gradually 
fell asleep, and remained very tranquil for 
two or three hours, after which he awoke 
with no symptom remaining except that of 
headach 


In the Bulletin Universel you find the re- 
marks of the learned editors upon the expe- 
riments made by Dr. Water, and which 
are to be found in Buchner’s Repertorium. 
They point out the fallacy of trying the 
effects of an extract made from leaves 
gathered early in the spring; and show that, 
although he obtained no result until six 
grains had been taken, such would not have 
been the case with a properly prepared ex 
tract. However, the doubts which 4 
been started have not influenced our more 
modern /Znglish practitioners, and you will 
find many of them at the present day re- 
commend it highly, Dr. Joun Davy speaks 
of its combination with extract of hemlock, 
in pthisis pulmonalis and chronic catarrh, 
in very strong terms of approbation, and he 
thinks that these two extracts combined 
afforded more relief than any remedy which 
he had tried; and others have spoken of its 
excellence, more particularly where it has 
been united with other narcotic extracts. 
I am so well pleased with the tincture, and 
have had such reason to doubt the goodness 
of the common extract of the shop, that I 
now invariably have recourse to the first of 
these preparations, and as I have had no 
occasion whatever to find fault with the 
tincture, I continue to prescribe it. Of this 
as much as adrachm may be taken without 
producing any unpleasant symptoms; ne- 
eless this is, in my estimation, a much 
larger dose than, under ordinary circum- 
stances, you should administer. My expe- 
rience of this remedy, and it is confirmed 
by that of a great number of medical men 
whom 1 have consulted, has taught me that 
I can obtain all I expect or require from 
much smaller quantities. I seldom find it 
necessary to prescribe more than thirty drops 
as a soporific ; as an anodyne, a still smaller 
dose often proves quite suflicient. 

It is usefully combined with many of the 
narcotics. Camphor mixture is the best 
vehicle in which it is given; in about two 
ounces of this fluid it is readily conveyed, 
through the medium of the stomach, into 
the system. To this I sometimes add a 
half of a drachm of tinctura humuli, or tinc- 
ture of hops. This is a very useful medi- 
cine; it has, however, alone, little or no 
anodyne power, but it is an excellent ad- 
dition to any of the narcotics; it is par- 
ticularly grateful and soothing to the sto- 
mach ; its slight bitterness is by no means 
disagreeable. I am also in the habit of 
combining a few drops of some aromatic dif- 
fusible stimulus, such as the compound 
tincture of cardamom, the compound spirit 
of lavender, or the spirit of cinnamon, for 
these medicines form a most valuable adjunct 
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to the more potent medicines ; they diffuse 
a warmth and glow, and they promote a 
more rapid imbibition by the vessels of the 
stomach, and hence they cause a more in- 
stantaneous action upon the organs, or the 
tissues, to which the agency of the more 
important medicine is to be directed. You 
must, at the same time, be careful that too 
much stimulus be not given, and that your 
patient do not become habituated to the 
use of tinctures, which at last become as 
necessary as a dram to a regular drinker 
of ardent spirits. This class of medicines is 
to be ranked amonsgt the “ cito et jucunde” 
of the older authors, who were generally 
fond of overloading their prescriptions ; a 
judicious use of them is, however, of very 
great consequence. 

Externally, hyoscyamus has been used 
with considerable advantage ; and poultices 
formed of the leaves have been found to be 
sources of censiderable relief in painful 
swellings, and likewise in cancerous and 
scrofulous sores, and they have the character 
of giving this relief where pain has existed 
for any consi ‘length of time, and has 
not yielded to internal remedies. I have 
seen this application made for tic douloureux, 
but must confess that I have not drawn any 
favourable opinion from what I have wit- 
nessed. Itmay, nevertheless, be worthy of 
a trial when all things else have failed, and 
it is extraordinary to find, occasionally, un- 
looked-for relief from some applications, 
when the most esteemed remedies have 
failed. In open ulcers these poultices seem 
not only to soothe the irritable nerves, but 
to induce a more healthy action ; I am not 
aware that any bad consequences have re- 
sulted from this practice. Dr. Foursine 
seems to have revived the old practice of 
fumigation, with the leaves and the seeds, 
for rheumatismal odontalgia, catarrhal 
odontalgia, and for pains in the neck and 
face. You will find his practice in the Bul- 
letin Universel, but it is not altogether un- 
attended by danger. The effect of ema- 
nations from various narcotics is well known 
to be productive of much mischief, and hy- 
oscyamus has been ranked amongst those 
which have proved deleterious. I have had 
occasion to mention to you some curious 
instances, which are principally derived 
from the German Ephemerides, in which 
the vapour of the seeds, assisted by heat, 
have produced a very marked effect upon 
the passions, exciting anger, and a disposi- 
tion to quarrel, and though ALsTOoN, in his 
“ Materia Medica,” which is distinguished 
by its proof of the great reading of its author, 
doubts the fact, there are so many instances 
of the power of fumes that we must prefer 
the authorities which state cases, to opinions, 
however ably delivered and ingeniously 
defended. 

Hyoscyamus has been said to be more 
useful in cerebral affections than opium, 
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and this has led to its being indiscriminately 
employed in those states in which the latter 
drug is contraindicated ; but you will find in 
all the stages, and in all the cases in which 
opium is prejudicial, that you will gain no 
advantage whatever from henbane. Thus, 
in inflammation of the brain, in arterial ac- 
celeration, or in venous retardation, it is not 
to be employed, except under circumstances 
which render it absolutely necessary to 
procure the refreshment of sleep after the 
proper depletions, for there is sometimes the 
most distressing state of watchfulness, 
which prevents all chance of recovery whilst 
it lasts, but when there is delirium, or 
mania, it must be avoided; indeed, Cutten 
goes further, he says, “It is more ready to 
give delirium than opium, and, therefore, 
we found it to give, in many cases, turbulent 
and unrefreshing sleep.” The principal 
advantage to be derived from hyoscyamus 
is in cases where very great depression 
exists consequent upon some peculiar state 
of the brain and nervous system. In me- 
lancholy, in that sad state of gloom of mind 
which is called hypochondriasis, in lowness 
of spirits, in that almost unaccountable de- 
jection which urges an individual to suicide, 
in the overwhelming debility which attends 
fevers, and more particularly that autumnal 
remittent which is prevalent in low, damp 
situations close to the water side, it re 
serviceable. You have often heard of the 
tendency to self-destruction about the month 
of November in this counnty, and you will 
constantly meet with cases of individuals of 
high intellectual attainments, of great powers 
of mind, nay, under ordinary cirumstances, 
of great strength of soul, who have an un- 
definable sense of danger, who are fearful 
of committing some frightful act, and this 
sensation haunts them at every step ; during 
the day they are miserable and wretched ; 
the night brings no repose, and life, instead 
of carrying with it joy, peace, and content- 
ment, is a source of misery and wretched- 
ness. Now, if you trace these cases, you 
will find that many of them are amongst 
those who have spent their time in the 
country, or in the neighbourhood of a town 
close to some stagnant water during the fall 
of the leaf; a miasma has been generated, 
which has produced an almost imperceptible 
fever, which, to use a common expression, 
has “fallen upon the nerves,” and this 
hangs upon the ques occasionally for a 
considerable time, ucing the most mark- 
ed depression. ihave just had under my 
care, with a most — nt general prac- 
titioner, two cases of this nature in the 
same family ; the dejection of mind, the loss 
of appetite, the unwillingness, nay, the inca- 
pability of action, the despondency, were of 
of a nature to excite great apprehension; stil! 
there was no pain, no bodily suffering, no 
actual complaint made ; they both had arisen 
from the same cause, and we soon discover: 
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ed it, and were fortunate enough to restore, 
very quickly, to their anxious friends, the 
sufferers from slow nervous fever. The 
change of air that is so often recommended 
is of service from the removal of the indi- 
vidual’ from the exciting cause. Quinine, 
or iron, for this state, is the remedy during 
the day, but hyoscyamus, in the very worst 
states, is the soporific which produces the 
desired effect, and, at the same time, ex- 
cites the nervous system 
In all those cases which are called “ ner- 
vous,” you will find more relief from the 
employment of this herb than from most 
other medicines. it is true that there are 
few terms more commonly used, both in and 
out of the profession, than “ nervous ;” it is 
a word which has acquired great numbers 
of significations, and many people at the 
same time profess not to understand what it 
means ; “bless their stars that they 
were born ‘ore nerves were invented.” 
Certainly, to speak of “ being nervous” is a 
mode of expression which is very indefinite, 
from the use that is made of it, bat which, 
if properly applied, carries to the mind a 
very forcible impression of a peculiar state, 
for which we have no very appropriate lan- 
posse. Unfortunately, the same word has 
r long employed to express two states 
in direct opposition to each other: thus, we 
talk of a strong, weighty argument, deliver- 
ed with boldness and energy, and in appro- 
priate language, as “a nervous speech, « 
and the orator as “ full of nerve,” whilst 
we, on the other hand, say that the indivi- 
dual who delivers himself with timidity, 
with hesitation, and distrust of his own 
wer, is “ highly nervous ;” we regret that 
is “ good sense was overpowered by his 
nerves.” In the first instance, we mean to 
say that there is a tension and strength of 
nerve ; in the latter, that there is a laxity 
and weakness of nerve ; yet, by some strange 
anomaly in our mode of expressing our 
ideas, we apply the same adjective to both 
these states of the nervous system. 
Nervousness may, however, be defined to 
be a state of morbid sensibility, and this is 
displayed in a thousand different ways, 
according to the age, to the sex, to the tem- 
perament, to the habits of life, to the con- 
dition of society in which the individual is 
placed. The people in this country are 
altogether more predisposed to this state, 
enh is to be found elsewhere ; this may be 
—_ owing to the climate, to the anxieties 
which arise out of the peculiar habits of 
life, and to our moral and social condition. 
There is at all times a great sensitiveness in 
the English character, and also that of 
another kind, in the Irish, which most ma- 
terially affects the mental and _ bodily 
health, and predisposes to the morbid sen- 
sibility of which I s In the latter 
nation it is more trans AB. men the impressions 
are never lasting; they are creatures 


impulse ; feelingly alive to every sensation, 
they quickly exhibit their passions, and as 
soon forget the cause of excitement, unless 
they instantly act upon it. There never 
was an Irishman whw presented himself to a 
hospital or a dispensary, who did not com- 
plain of an impression about his heart, 
which, translated out of its figurative lan- 
guage, means that he has what we tech- 
nically term, “ an anxiety about the 
precordia,” one of the most marked of the 
features of a nervous state. Every thing 
sinks deeper upon the mind of an English- 
man; he is quite as sensitive, but the 
impression is more lasting ; he ponders, he 
revolves everything within him ; if he be ill 
he thinks only of his feelings ; he becomes 
morbidly sensitive of every change ; he loses 
his spirits; he is oppressed with a strange 
fear, which is attended with a degree of 
anxiety; he ceases to look forward with 
hope; every present difficulty is magnified ; 
and soon the body partakes of the morbid 
condition of the mind, and this is exhibited 
in many various ways, of which the want of 
sleep is one of the most characteristic 
symptoms, besides various signs which 
rank under the name of hypochondriasis ; 
for this condition ee is particularly 
adapted, not only to procure ay but to 
tranquilise the e, to soothe the dis- 
ordered spirits, and (whilst tonic remedies 
give strength to the muscles and to the 
organs generally) to impart to the nervous 
system a repose and quiescence, which, I 
think, can be obtained from no other source 
with the same quickness, certainty, and 
general good effect. 

That this medicine has some peculiar sti- 
mulating effect upon the mind, is proved 
from the acknowledged fact, that it pro- 
duces a most extraordinary species of ex- 
citement; under its influence the mildest 
and the gentlest beings become highly iras- 
cible, and subject to uncontrollable fits of 
anger. Patients who have taken it, and 
not in large quantities, have been known, 
upon the slightest provocation, to fly into 
most violent passions, and to become per- 
fectly, but fortunately momentarily, mad 
with rage. Of the subjects that engage the 
attention of the medical philosopher, none 
can be more striking than the marvellous 
influence of some small portion of a herb, or 
a mineral, upon that reasoning power which 
elevates man above all the objects of this 
wondrous creation. A minute quantity of 
the juice which exudes from the poppy will 
clear the intellect, will elevate the mind, 
and will impart to it energy and vigour. 
Part of a leaf of the henbane will urge him 
on to violence and to passion; a small 
quantity of belladonna will impair his me- 
mory; a little hemlock will render him 
stupid. 

But soch effects are not confined to nar- 


of|cotics; various are the substances which 
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will most materially influence the feelings 
and the reasoning powers of man. We often 
see half a grain of calomel produce a state 
of morbid sensibility. Some individuals 
are, under its action, so low-spirited as to 
shed tears, and to be perfectly incapable of 
following their usual pursuits, and this 
effect is much more marked where a minute 
dose has been administered, and not a large 
one. Three or five grains of calomel will 
not at all lower the tone of feeling, whilst 
half a — will be productive of nervous- 
ness. Iodine has sometimes the most dis- 
tressing effect, and patients under its use 
are desponding and miserably unhappy. 
The amanita muscaria, united with the 
epilobium augustifolium, produces upon 
some of those who indulge in it, as a stimu- 
lus, the most unspeakable horrors, they are 
urged on to suicide, or to the commission of 
some horrid crime. It is said that the 
Ostiacks of Siberia take what is called 
the “ Mouchomore,” to fit them for premedi- 
tated assassination. The classic authors 

bound in all to preparations of herbs 
for the alienation of the mind, for brutalising 
the passions, or for charms, not only on such 
poetical occasions as are so magnificently 
described by Horace, in his wild and ro- 
mantic ode, “ In Canidiam Veneticam,” 
where the sorceress boasts— 

“A 


Radix fefellit me 

but in the graver and more authentic history 
of the deeds of man. Thus PtvTarcn, 
speaking of the younger orator, says, “ The 
potions that were given him were not only 
of the deadly kind, but such as deprived 
him of reason, so that he took up inclina- 
tions that were shocking and monstrous, and 
not only dishonoured but destroyed him.” 
Not only is the mind and also the nervous 
system deeply influenced by medicine, but 
even the expression of the countenance un- 
dergoes considerable change. 

It is not disease alone which writes upon 
the human face such extraordinary charac- 
ters, that even an inattentive observer looks 
on it 

« As a book where men 
May read strange matter,” 
but even the diet on which we live, the 
medicines which we employ, have their 
legible indications. Lavater, whose vo- 
lumes would have been an inestimable trea- 
sure had they not been a collection of 
rambling essays, recommended that great 
and amiable physician Zimmerman, to 
undertake a system of dietetics raised on 
the foundation of physiognomy, and points 
out our want of a systematic knowledge for 
every state of health and sickness, foanded 
on the rules of physiognomy and pathog- 
nomy ; and when we revert to the works of 
our immortal predecessor in the paths of 
medical science, who seems to have fore- 
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shall find that great person Hippocrates 
giving us the most accurate delineations of 
the human countenance under disease. No 
one who had studied portrait-painting, one 
of the most natural, the most useful, and the 
most amiable of the arts which belong to 
civilized society, and which we are told 
love invented, could have more faithfully 
presented to the eye the traits of disease 
than he has done; the experienced phy- 
sician in a moment recognizes their fidelity 
and their truth. The celebrated Srant has 
written an ingenious treatise upon the coun- 
tenance as an indicator of diseases. Ho- 
GaRTH himself, who delineated so admirably 
the effects of intemperance upon the human 
countenance, in his inimitable portraits, 
would have borrowed from such works hints 
of the greatest value. Under the use of 
hyoscyamus, of belladonna, of stramonium, 
and of aconite, the eyes acquire an unna- 
tural lustre ; one of them sometimes appears 
larger than the other ; they move unequally; 
they have sometimes a peculiar fierceness. 
The skin of the forehead is dry and tight ; 
the teeth are covered with sordes; the skin 
is frequently blotched with red patches ; it 
is hard and dry ; whilst, on the other hand, 
opium produces a peculiar flaccid, greasy 
state of the skin, and an intolerance of light ; 
under the influence of narcotics of the class 
Solanee, there is rather loquaciousness, 
whilst hemlock, and some others, produce 
taciturnity. 

The effect upon the countenance is not 
always dependant upon the being habitu- 
ated to the use of some drugs,—it is percep- 
tible occasionally after very small quantities 
are taken. 

In the profile you very often catch, as it 
were, peculiar expressions that reveal much 
of the history of the sick ; but this demands 
great tact, the more legible characters strike 
every eye; in the yellow, bloated face we 
discern the drinker of beer; where there is 
a leaden colour, and deadness of the eye, we 
know that gin has commenced its frightfal 
ravages, whilst vinous potations produce 
turgidity of the eyes, and a red hue ap- 
proaching to the purple on the cheek; and 
even the corporeal and mental state differ 
according to the stimulus that is used ; thus 
beer gives slowness of muscular motion, gin 
a diminution of muscular strength, whilst 
brandy increases it, and likewise inspires 
a peculiar ferocity of disposition. 

In making these allusions, I am some- 
what excursive, but I hold it to be my duty 
not merely to give you that which is to be 
found in every volume upon materia medica, 
but rather to offer to you materials for 
thinking, and inducements for reading, and 
this I conceive to be the duty of a lecturer, 
not to confine himself within the limit of 
one class of books, but to place, if possible, 
before you that which is only to be gathered 
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The celebrated Dr. Grecory, whom to imi- 
tate is a virtue, however humble the dis- 
tance may be at which we keep, although 
he lectured for six months daily, never got 
beyond the inflammations, he taking Cutten 
as his text-book, but during that time he 
embraced the whole circle of disease, and 
almost of medical science ; nothing that he 
explained was irrelevant to his subject ; yet 
his pupils wondered at the vast mass of in- 
formation that he placed before them. 

Among the diseases in which hyoscyamus 
is found to be particularly serviceable are, 
affections of the neck of the bladder, irri- 
table states of that organ, chordee, when 
there is great and acute pain in the neck of 
the bladder and about the pubes, whether it 
arises from a retention of urine, or, as Pott 
supposes, from irritation attended with 
spasm, for sometimes where the pain is most 
acute, on passing the catheter no urine is to 
be found ; for this a combination of camphor 
and hyoscyamus is invaluable ; and to Mr. 
Bensamin Bet we are indebted for the re- 
commendation of this practice. Camphor 
alone is apt to produce many very uncom- 
forteble and even distressing symptoms, 
nausea, heartburn, tremors ; yet, when pro- 
perly combined with hyoscyamus, it is per- 
fectly free from any evil influence. Three 
grains of camphor to two grains of henbane, 
was a favourite remedy of Mr. Brew, and on 
some occasions he added either a grain of 
capsicum, or one of ipecacuan. The re- 
lief afforded by a few drops of the tincture 
of hyoscyamus, not more than ten, for in- 
stance, in a glass of warm water, is quite 
striking, in that distressing state of irrita- 
ble bladder and urethra which accompanies 
the inflammatory stage of gonorrhoea. Some- 
times where the ardor urine is troublesome, 
and the desire to evacuate the few drops 
which exist in the bladder is so urgent, 
that it appears as if not an instant can be 
passed without it, and on the attempt the 
pain and spasm are most fearful to encoun- 
ter, This dose, repeated every ten minutes, 
and some mucilage of gum arabic, will be 
found most decided in its effect before it 
has been administered three or four times; 
and it will not leave behind the bad effects 
which follow upon the tincture of opium 
which is generally prescribed. 

In affections of the glandular system at- 
tended with pain, this plant is serviceable. 
In cynanche parotidwa, or the mumps, the 
leaves have been externally applied with 
success. We learn from Mitier that the 
roots hung round the neck are of use to chil- 
dren during teething, and it appears they 
are formed into beads for this purpose, and 
sold under the name of anodyne necklaces. 
This mode of applying medicaments appears 
now to be out of fashion, but it formerly ob- 
tained a high reputation. It is said that the 
fourth book of the Iliad has often cured in- 
termittent fever in this way ; the strength of 


the language, the warmth and glow of action 
that pervade this portion of Homer’s magni- 
ficent poem are such, that it was metaphori- 
cally said to be sufficient to cure a sick man 
of an ague. Some individuals, not under- 
standing poetic metaphors, actually con- 
verted this saying into a remedy, and wore 
a portion of vellum containing this book 
round the neck. Serenus SaMMontcus,a very 
learned physician, who has written a poem 
upon health, has ordered, that for the relief 
of tertian it should be applied to the head ; 
and cures are said thus to have been effected. 
Such is the power of imagination. The only 
similar case with which I am acquainted is 
that of a poor woman, who applied to a 
physician for a cure for an affection of the 
breast, for which he gave her a prescription, 
which he directed should be applied to the 
breast. She returned at the end of a few 
days to offer her grateful thanks for the cure 
which he had effected; and on making an 
inquiry as to the mode of action, he learnt 
that his patient had very carefully tied the 
prescription round her neck, from which she 
had derived precisely the same good results 
as do those who are under the care of the 
celebrated Homecopathic doctors of the pre- 
sent day. 
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Lecture XIV. 


Sensipitiry (continued), Nerves oF THE 
Face :—Inflammation of the Eye from sec- 
tion of the Fifth Nerve. Anatomy of that 
Nerve. Influence exercised by the Fifth 
Nerve over the Seventh. The Nerves of the 
special Senses ; the Olfactory ; the Optic. 
Their general Insensibility. 
GentTLemMeN:—In investigating the 

perties of the nerves distributed to the face, 

we discovered that it is the fifth pair which 
presides exclusively over the sensibility of 
that portion of the body. The seventh nerve, 
on the contrary, exercises but a very slight 
influence indeed over the special, or general, 
sensibility; and the last experiment we 
made showed you how, that whatever sensi- 
bility it has, is intimately connected with the 
existence and integrity of the fifth nerve. 
This is a fact, positively established in the 
science, upon proofs which no man can refuse 
to admit, unless he shuts his eyes wilfully 
to the truth, and may be viewed in connec- 
tion with a perfectly new question in phy- 
siology, viz., the manner in which the pro- 


perties of one nerve depend on those of 


NCE. 


another ; or, in different terms, the mutual 
influence of nerves upon one another. 

I think it quite unnecessary to repeat 
what I have so frequently said, during the 
present course, relative to the medical ap- 
plication of the physiological phenomena 

y pointed out; I shall content myself 
with mentioning, that the seventh nerve is 
the seat, or, to speak more correctly, may 
become the seat, of severe maladies ; and 
hence itis of some importance for you to 
make yourselves acquainted with the various 
phenomena of the nervous system in a state 
of health, and the light which experimental 
inquiry enables us to throw on them. The 
latter may seem superfluous to some of you, 
but be assured our only object in submit- 
ting nature to the test of experiment is to 
have a sure and solid foundation for our 
reasoning in medicine. There are, it is true, 
several physiological phenomena, whose ex- 
planation, or investigation, are highly in- 
teresting, independently of any connection 
with the science of medicine ; but the audi- 
tory I have now the honour of addressing 
is, for the most part, composed of physicians, 
or persons more or less initiated in the 
science. Here, Gentlemen, is the body of 
the dog on which we performed our last 
experiment ; the animal died yesterday even- 
ing. Hence, in the course of thirty-six 
hours after the section of the fifth nerve, the 
cornea became, as you see, opaque, the eye 
inflamed, and other phenomena presented 
themselves, which we shall examine by-and- 
by. The effects of the section of the nerve 
on the visual apparatus are here most evi- 
dent: the eye is inflamed; the cornea has 
completely lost the transparency necessary 
for the exercise of vision, and in one or two 
points you may distinguish a commencement 
of ulceration, which would have ultimately 
destroyed the eye. 

Let us now descend from the physiology 
of the nervous system to iis anatomy ; and, 
believe me, this is the only means of correct 
observation—the only means we have of 
avoiding falling into error. You are all 
sufficiently acquainted with your anatomy 
to know, that the fifth nerve is remarkable 
for the considerable number of branches 
which it distributes, and for the peculiar 
manner in which it ramifies on the integu- 
ments of the face. It was on this account 
that the ancients called it “ the sympathetic 
nerve of the head,” a term too vague to be 
preserved in any scientific language. 

If you examine the origin of the fifth 
nerve, and trace its radical . filaments back 
through the substance of the pons, you will 
find the roots assembled into two bundles, 
one of which seems to communicate with 
the pyramids, and the other with the resti- 
form bodies. The former is remarkable in 
being connected with a portion of the ner- 
vous system which corresponds with moti- 
lity, and not with sensation; and, in fact, 
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we find that it has no connection with the 
Casserian ganglion, but passes underneath 
it, and is lost in the masseter and bucci- 
nator muscles. Here I may take an oppor- 
tunity of mentioning to you, that some phy- 
siologists would describe the cerebellum as 
being the seat of sensibility. This opinion 
shall be examined presently, and you will 
then see that the cerebellum is a powerful 
agent of motility, but not of sensibility. 

But to return to the fifth nerve. The pos- 
terior portion having crossed over the 
petrous part of the temporal bone, swells 
out into the Casserian ganglion, from which 
three principal branches are given off. The 
first, or ophthalmic branch, soon subdivides 
into three small branches, which penetrates 
the orbit by the spheno-orbital foramen, and 
are distributed to certain appendages of the 
eye, to the integuments of the forehead, and 
to the nose. The latter passes through the 
foramen wthmoidale anterius, on the inner 
wall of the orbit, and runs for some way in 
the cavity of the cranium, along the surface 
of the cribriform plate; it then dips sud- 
denly into a foramen in this plate, enters 
the nasal cavity, and is lost partly on the 
pituitary membrane, partly on the integu- 
ments about the extremity of the nose. 
This nasal branch is a filament of a nerve 
of sensibility, and hence should communi- 
cate a certain quantity of feeling to the 
nasal fuss# ; but it cannot do this without 
the concurrence of another nerve, whose 
functions we shall examine by-and-by. A 
second branch of the ophthalmic nerve, hav- 
ing given filaments to the lachrymal gland 
and conjunctiva, is lost in the integuments 
of the upper eyelid. The third and prin- 
cipal branch emerges on the forehead, above 
the inner angle of the eye, and is distributed 
in numerous branches to the skin of the 
forehead and top of the head. The supe- 
rior maxillary nerve, or second branch of 
the Casserian ganglion, is remarkable for 
the manner in which it communicates by 
twe very distinct filaments with Meckr1’s 
ganglion, which is situate in the spheno- 
palatine fissure. In this way it also contri- 
butes to send filaments into the interior of 
the nasal fosse. The bulk of the nerve 
passes directly forwards, under the floor of 
the orbit, and emerging through the sub- 
orbitar foramen, is lost on the integuments 
of the cheek and side of the nose. But 
here you may ask me, what is the use of 
this second, or Mecket’s ganglion? Phy- 
siology does not furnish any explanation on 
this point ; a thousand conjectures, indeed, 
have been made on the ganglionic system ; 
but when we speak of physiology we mean 
experimental physiology, and, as yet, expe- 
riments have not given any satisfactory 
explanation as to the uses of these bodies. 
However this may be, I would direct your 
attention to the anatomical fact of a gan- 
glion being formed by a nerve which itself 
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derives its origin from another ganglion. 
The third division of the fifth nerve, or in-| the 
ferior maxillary branch, passes out of the 
skull, through the foramen ovale, 
having given several nerves to the temporal 
region, subdivides imto two branches; one 
descends to the inferior surface of the 
tongue, penetrates its substance, and is lost 
in the papilla, at the anterior portion of the 
organ, e other branch enters the fora- 
men on the inner side of the ramus of the 
lower maxillary bone, distributes filaments 
to all the teeth of the lower jaw, and comes 
out through the foramen mentale, to be lost 
on the skin of the chin and neighbouring 
parts. When we divide the former of these 
branches the tongue loses altogether its 
sensibility, and hence its anatomical distri- 
bution is perfectly conformable with the 
functions of the part for which it is destined. 

Tt is now time for usto ask a question 
which must naturally present itself from 
the commencement of our inquiry. Can 
we explain how one nerve modifies the in- 
fluence of another? How, for example, does 
whatever sensibility the seventh possesses, 
depend on the fifth pair? Every anatomist 
is acquainted with the numerous anasto- 
moses which exist between the terminal 
branches of the seventh and fifth nerves. 
Now, the term anastomosis is a metaphorical 
expression, to designate the point where the 
two nerves are confounded together; and if 
we may be permitted to hazard a conjec- 
ture, these anastomoses are so many points 
through which the fifth nerve exercises its 
influence over the seventh, and communi- 
cates to it some sensibility. Such has been 
the prevailing opinion, but it is still a con- 
jecture, supported, it is true, by many rea- 
sons of a physical as weil as a physiological 
nature. To determine the fact with cer- 
tainty, we should divide a certain number 
of these anastomoses in the living animal, 
and observe whether the theory is sup- 
ported by experience; we should thus 
determine whether the influence of one 
nerve on the other is really communicated 
through the anastomosing branches: but 
as the number and disposition of these anas- 
tomosing filaments are exceedingly variable, 
it would be almost impossible to practise 
this experiment with exactness on the living 
animal. However this may be, minute and 
careful dissections have done a good deal 
to confirm the views of physiologists, and 
throw further light on the relations exist- 
ing between these two nerves. 

But let us continue making our observa- 
tions on the sensibility of the face. Inde- 
pendently of the nerves already mentioned, 
which preside over the general sensibility 
of this part of the body, we have the nerves 
of the special senses. One pair of these 
nerves may be seen running along the supe- 
rior surface of the cerebral hemispheres, as 
two flat greyish chords, which spread out 


expansion over 
cribriform 
and then dip into the nasal cavity. 


and after This is the first, or olfactory, pair of nerves, 


tribution of this nerve in the nasal cavities ; 
but the labours of that author, and the beau- 
tiful dissections of Scarpa, showed that its 
ultimate branches were distributed all over 
the mucous membrane, lining the septum- 
nasi and the two superior spongy bones, 
and the lateral parts of the nasal cavity. 
This nerve, as you all know, has been de- 
nominated the “ olfactory ” for many, many 
years; yet, up to the present day, no de- 
cisive experiment has been made to deter- 
mine its physiological properties. Hence 
we may consider it as a question still to be 
decided, Whether the first pair of nerves is 
endowed with a species of general sensibility 
analogous to that of the fifth, or whether it 
a special sensibility distinct from 
the species we examined during our last 
lecture. Here, as in other cases, we must 
have recourse to the expe 
and see what light it may throw on the point 
in question. [Herethe professor had asmall 
guinea-pig placed on the table before him ; 
he then exposed the anterior extremity of 
the cerebral hemispheres by breaking off the 
cranial wall, and introduced a probe under 
the anterior lobes, in order to separate the 
olfactory nerves across. At this stage of 
the experiment M. Macenpte stopped short 
to observe, that we should pay attention to 
an anatomical fact when performing this 
experiment, otherwise we might be apt to 
draw erroneous conclusions.} Thus (said 
M. Macenpie) I told you before, that a con- 
siderable branch of the fifth nerve, and 
several filaments from Mecke.’s ganglion, 
were distributed in the nasal fosse ; hence 
the cavities of the nostrils contain two orders 
of nerves, the olfactory, and the branches 
sent in by the fifth ; these different filaments 
lay close to one another, and when the 
probe is passed up the nostril of the animal 
it may readily fall on a branch of the fifth 
nerve, instead of one belonging to the olfac- 
tory; thus you see it will require great 
caution to distinguish one set of filaments 
from another, and avoid attributing to the 
olfactory nerve what really belongs to the 
sensibility of the fifth. [Here the professor 
was about to continue his experiment, but, 
unfortunately, the little animal was seized 
with a violent attack of convulsions, which 
rendered it impossible to draw any oe 
sion from the effects of irritants. ~ 
(said M. Macenpie) that the little 
recover ; but we should have chosen a rab- 
bit; they are better calculated to support 
experiments of this kind. However, as we 
neglected to provide an animal of that 
species, let us recommence the experiment 
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olfactory nerves without the 
ing the least sign of sensibility. 
was conducted in the same 
as the former one, and succeeded 
y; the be was passed through 
olfactory masses, dividing them com- 
pletely; but the guinea-pig gave no sign 
whatever of suffering. ] This experiment also 
shows that that nervous mass of the brain 
is equally devoid of sensibility, for we fre- 
quently injured it in dividing the nerves. 
This is the time to determine whether the 
optic nerve is as devoid of sensibility as the 
olfactory, or whether it makes an exception 
to the rule. I regret the want of a rabbit 


compelled to destroy a great portion 
anterior cerebral lobes before we get at the 
optic nerves ; however, let us try what we 
can do on the little animal which served us 
for the last experiment. I have now, as you 
see, succeeded in exposing optic nerves, 
and proceed to lacerate them with the probe, 
but the animal does not manifest any sign 
of sensibility. The animal, indeed, made 
some slight muscular efforts, but these were 
probably produced by our having injured 
some filaments of the fifth nerve while we 
divided the optic trunks. I am convinced 
this must have been the case, for you might 
lacerate, or even burn, the trunks of the optic 
nerves without ever producing any similar 
efforts. The third pair of nerves, the sixth 
pair, and the fourth, or abducentes, come 
next in order; but to experiment with any 
satisfaction on these nerves we must have 
animals of a much larger class than the one 
now before me ; I shall take care to provide 
them for our next meeting. In the mean 
time allow me to assure you as the result 
of numerous experiments which I have made 
upon this subject, that none of the nerves 
just mentioned is endowed with the least 
sensibility; however, you shall soon see 
this yourselves. 


Such, generally speaking, is the result of 
the experiments we have made on the nervous 
system ; it may be of great utility to us in 
our further inquiry into special sensibility, 
which resides, as you know, in the nerves 
of the several senses. We employ, however, 
this term, “ special sensibility,” in a manner 
somewhat different from that in common use, 
for you shall see that there is no such thing 
as special nerves (in the vulgar acceptation), 
but that the sensibility of the nerves whic 
preside over the senses depends entirely on 
the influence which the fifth nerve exercises 
over them. Having demonstrated this im- 
portant point we shall then examine the 
special senses, and the various hypotheses 
put forth by the idealogists upon this subject. 
Some truth, at least, will, I trast, appear 
amongst the chaff. 
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INSTANCES OF THE 
CESAREAN OPERATION, 
PRACTICED WITH SUCCESS, 


Tue following are amongst the most recent 
cases of this operation which have come to 
our knowledge. We continue to record 
such cases, partly with the desire of accu- 
mulating materials which are scattered 
through the various foreign journals, and 
partly with a hope of removing some of the 
prejudice which prevails, unjustly, we think, 
in this country against the casarean opera- 
tion. We copy them from one of the Ger- 
man journals recently published, The most 
valid argument against it is the great mor. 
tality which is alleged to attend it ; but this 
reason only applies to England, where, we 
believe, every patient operated on, except 
one, has died either immediately, or, from 
the results of the operation, after a short 
time. In other countries the examples of 
success are very numerous, and should cer- 
tainly encourage those who prefer the in- 
terests of humanity to their own personal 
considerations, in making further attempts 
with the resources in aid of nature which it 
offers. 

Case 1.—By Dr. J. H, Scuenck. 

On the 17th June, 1832, the author was 
called on to attend a woman who had been 
in labour for several days. On arriving, 
he found a woman, thirty years of age, of 
healthy appearance. The first pains had set 
in six days previous, and had continued since 
then, though feebly, and with intermissions, 
The general condition of the patient was 
favourable ; the skin cool, pulse calm, no 
thirst; she was evidently deformed by 
rickets in her youth, and measured only four 
feet two inches and a half. The pelvis par- 
took of the deformity of the osseous system, 
the distance of the promontory of the sacrum 
from the symphisis pubis being only two 
inches and a half. The orifice of the neck 
of the uterus was found, on examination, to 
be soft, flaccid, and moderately dilated ; but 
no portion of the child could be felt even 
when the woman was placed in the upright 
posture; yet, when lying down on her back, 
the head of the child was distinguished 
through the abdominal parietes, inclined to 
the right side, 

An attempt was first made to introduce 
the hand into the uterus, but it was impos- 
sible to pass the narrow inlet of the pelvis. 
The motions of the infant, felt through the 
abdominal parietes, showed evidently that 
it was alive; the caesarean operation was, 
therefore, indicated as the only resource, the 
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berment of the child would have been still 
more da for the mother. 

After placing the patient in the most con- 
venient posture, and preparing every thing 
necessary for the operation, the abdomen 
was carefully explored for the purpose of 
determining the best situation for the first 
incision. The body of the uterus was then 
found inclined to the left side of the linea 
alba, and the child seen placed somewhat 
in a transverse position. The first incision 
into the skin was made midway between 
the umbilicus and pubis; it was prolonged 
downwards within nearly three-fourths of 
an inch of the pubis, and upwards a few 
lines beyond the navel, which it avoided; 
the incision thus extended almost six inches 
A few sligiit touches with the bistoury suf- 
ficed to divide the linea alba and _ perito- 
neum, close under the navel. The uterus 
now appeared; a director was introduced, 
and the wound increased downwards. When 
sufficient space had been made, two fingers 
were introduced between the uterus and 
internal surface of the abdominal wall, and 
in this way the incision was prolonged 
downwards without any danger. The ab- 
dominal parietes appeared not more than 
two lines thick, and bled very slightly when 
divided. The whole of the uterus being 
now exposed, its anterior surface was divided 
in the middle ; when the knife, however, 
penetrated into its cavity, a gush of blood 
burst forth, and the placenta could be dis- 
tinguished furnishing the blood, at the bot- 
tom of the wound, The incision was rapidly 
extended upwards and downwards ; the pla- 
centa passed into the wound, and the hamor- 


The operator now introduced four fingers 
between the placenta and edge of the uterus, 
hastened to detach the former, and extract 
it with a portion of the membranes, and the 
umbilical chord ; this was done without any 
loss of blood. The same hand now endea- 
voured to extract the child, which was firmly 
embraced by the uterus ; after a few efforts 
to seize the feet, the breech, abdomen, and 
breast were extracted, but the head remain- 
ed firmly fixed in the uterus. Having en- 
trusted the feet and trunk to the care of an 
assistant, the author passed his hand along 
the chest and neck, intending to seize the 
face, and deliver in the same way as when 
the head is detained in the pelvis after a 
common delivery ; but every attempt to ac- 
complish this failed, the chin was as far re- 
moved from the breast as possible, and the 
head firmly fixed by the contracted uterus, 

It now became necessary te pass the hand 
in an opposite direction, over the back of 
the head; and the latter was extracted, 
though with some difficulty, in the extended 
position. The child, however, was born 
alive, and strong. 

During these manoeuvres a large portion 
of the intestines escaped from the wound : 


they were returned as far as possible by the 
assistant. However, the extent of the wound, 
and the great quantity of intestine which 
had escaped, prevented this from being 
effectually accomplished. It was now de- 
termined to briag a portion of the wound 
together by sutare,—an operation of great 
difficulty, from the mass of intestines pro- 
truding between its edges. The prolapsed 
parts were gradually replaced as the wound 
was closed; the stitches occupied about 
three-quarters of the length of the wound; 
but a small knuckle of intestine, with a part 
of the epiploon still protruded from the lower 
quarter; they were replaced, but constantly 
protruded again, and were only finally re- 
turned by bringing the wall of the uterus 
immedia‘ely behind the wound ; another liga- 
ture was then placed, making the eighth. 

Between the stitches, the edges of the 
wound were far from being in apposition ; 
but this was a favourable circumstance, for in 
a short time a smart after-pain expelled seve- 
ral ounces of dark blood, which would other- 
wise have been effused into the abdomen, 
from between its edges. The suppuration of 
the edges of the wound was particularly re- 
markable at the inferior portion, 

On examining the uterus that organ was 
found well contracted, and presented the 
same appearance and feel as after a natural 
labour. The site of the incision could be 
distinctly seen, like a deep slit, occupying 
the right side of the organ. The patient 
was now immediately placed in bed, on one 
side, because the deformity of the spinal 
column did not admit of her lying on her 
back. A quantity of lint was laid along 
the wound, and the whole confined by a 
simple bandage and strips of sticking-plas- 
ter, conveniently arranged. The woman bore 
the operation very well; the incision of the 
integuments and uterus gave but little pain ; 
however, she suffered a great deal when the 
sutures were placed, On the night follow- 
ing the operation she was unable to sleep, 
although free from pain and agitation. 

On the morning of the 18th of June (first 
day), she was seized with nausea and vom- 
iting, and threw up a good deal of yellowish 
bitter fluid. The vomiting recarred in the 
evening, when the skin was cool, the pulse 
somewhat accelerated, and the abdomen 
tumid. The pain of the wound was mode- 
rate. The dressings were now removed, and 
a great quantity of sanguineous fluid dis- 
charged from between the edges of the 
wound ; the latter was dressed in the same 
way as before. The patient was ordered to 
have a laxative enema, repeated every three 
hours until full evacuation of the bowels 
was produced, and a mixture containing 
some tart. potasse and syrup. rh@i. The 
latter medicine immediately produced nau- 
sea and vomiting, and conld not be adminis- 
tered. Eight leeches were applied on either 
side of the wound. 
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19th. In the evening the patient's state 
seemed very dangerous ; she had vomited a 
great quantity of bilious matter since yes- 
terday. Bowels constipated; abdomen 
tumid and tense ; pulse small and weak, 
125 ; skim hot and dry; great thirst. On 
examining vaginam, the lochia were 
found coming away in small quantity. The 
patient's appetite remained good ; she even 
complained of hunger. The edges of the 
wound showed but little traces of re-action 
having taken place ; the uterus had slipped 
away from the wound, and instead of the 
anterior surface of the organ, a mass of 
intestines occupied the intervals between 
the sutures. In order to prevent any chance 
of effusion into the cavity of the abdomen, 
one of the stitches was removed. A spoon- 
ful of purgative mixture was now adminis- 
tered, but immediately thrown up. The 
patient assured us that she was never able 
to bear any medicine on the stomach ; hence 
the only remedy ordered was the repeated 
administration of purgative enemata. These 
at length produced the desired effect ; on 
the night of the 20th the patient passed a 
copious watery evacuation, which was im- 
mediately followed by a calm and refresh- 
ing sleep for an hour. The vomiting was 
henceforward less frequent; the fluid eva- 
cuations were now repeated, and the bene- 
ficial results evident. The tumefaction and 
tension of the abdomen diminished, and the 
tenderness was much less, although the 
thirst and heat of skin were still conside- 
rable ; pulse less frequent. A slight secre- 
tion of milk took place, and the discharge 
of the lochia, through the vagina, became 
more abundant. 

The purging now continued for the two 
following days, with great frequency, 
every one or two hours; and as it was 
clearly beneficial to the patient nothing was 
done to moderate or arrestit. All the dan- 
gerous symptoms before-mentioned gra- 
dually disappeared ; the pulse sank to 990 ; 
the abdomen assumed a natural feel, and 
was quite free from pain; the skin became 
moist and cool, &c. As these favourable 
symptoms appeared the diarrhoea dimi- 
nished, and in about ten days was reduced 
to one feculent stool per day. During the 
whole of this time the patient took nothing 
bat some camomile tea and barley-water. 

With respect to the wound, the discharge 
of sanguineous fluid was very copious for 
the first four days; but then diminished in 
proportion as the lochia passed off through 
the vagina. On the ninth day after the 
operation its edges were so well united, that 
a probe no longer passed into the abdomen. 
The wound was now dressed as a simple 
incision of the integuments, with basilicon 
ointment, and the separation of the ligatures 
left to nature. At the expiration of three 
weeks the greater part was cicatrized, at 
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ing a line of about four inches and a half in 
length. The patient was now able to jeave 
her bed, with a firm bandage supporting the 
abdomen ; her general health seemed good, 
and she was soon restored to her friends 
perfectly well. 

This interesting case gives rise to several 
reflections. The author, Dr. Scuenck, pre- 
fers making the incision of the abdominal 
parietes through the linea alba, a practice 
which, we believe, has been generally fol- 
lowed by the English surgeons; his chief 
reason for selecting this point is, that it is 
best calculated to favour the discharge of 
blood and other fluids from the wounded 
uterus. This important indication is also 
fulfilled by making the incision of the 
uterus correspond as exactly as possible 
with that of the abdominal parietes, and 
endeavouring to fix the uterus in this posi- 
tion. A great number of writers recom- 
mend us to unite the upper two-thirds of 
the wound by the first intention, leaving the 
lower third for the discharge of the fluids. 
This advice may appear to be excellent in 
theory, but experience is certainly against 
its adoption. It is not sufficient to leave 
two inches of the lower part of the wound 
open ; the ligatures should always be placed 
far enough asunder to leave between them 
intervals through which any blood, or secre- 
tions, collected in the uterus during the first 
few days, may be discharged. This prac- 
tice certainly increases the danger of peri- 
tonitis, but any effusion into the cavity of 
the abdomen would be still more dangerous. 
In two previous cases in which the opera- 
tion was performed with success, by Dr. 
Scuenck, a very considerable quantity of 
sanguineous fluid was discharged through 
the wound in the course of the first four 
days. 

It is also a practical point of some im- 
portance, upon which writers have not suf- 
ficiently insisted, not to apply a bandage 
over the abdomen immediately after the 
operation, but to wait for a short time. The 
uterus contracts as soon as it is emptied, 
but it is well known that in a great many 
cases that viscus is apt to dilate again, more 
or less, and allow a certain quantity of 
blood to accumulate, which is expelled by 
the after-pains. Hence an assistant should 
keep both hands on the integuments, on 
either side of the uterus, and gently follow 
its contractions, until all danger of any 
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Finally, the wound should be dressed 
twice, or, at the least, once a-day. We 
repeat, again, that the great danger of this 
formidable operation consists in the chance 
of effusion into the cavity of the abdomen, a 
danger only to be avoided by a judicious 
selection of the point to be incised, — by 
making the incisions into the abdomen and 
uterus correspond as closely as possible,— 
and, finally, by removing any obstacle which 
may present itself to the discharge of blood, 
&e., from the uterus. 


2.—Practised with success, for Mother 
and Child, By Dr. Perrenz. 


The subject of this second case was a 
rachitic woman, 28 years of age, pregnant 
for the first time. The period of gestation 
passed over without any accident, and on 
the 26th of August, 1835, the first labour- 
pains setin. The membranes gave way on 
the following day, when the neck of the 
uterus was found effaced, and the os uteri 
fully dilated, the head of the child occupy- 
ing the inlet of the pelvis. As the pelvis 
Was evidently narrow, some attempts were 
wade to extract with the forceps, but in 
vain; on examining more accurately, both 
apertures of the pelvis were found to be 
much contracted, the conjugate diameter of 
the inlet measuring only two inches. De- 
livery was impossible inany other way than 
by breaking up the child, or by the cwsarean 
operation ; and as the infant was evidently 

ive the latter was selected. 

After having emptied the bladder and 

laced the woman in a posture intermediate 
tween lying and sitting, an incision was 
made through the linea alba, commencing 
half an inch below the navel and extending 
six inches downwards, within one inch of 
the symphysis pubis. The peritoneum was 
thus exposed, and opened at the upper part; 
the incision was then extended as usual, by 
directing a bistoury on the index finger; a 
portion of intestine immediately presented 
itself through the wound, and was replaced 
by an assistant; but it required the greatest 
caution and efforts to keep them aside while 
the body of the uterus was being divided. 
The feet of the child lay near the fundus 
uteri, were easily seized, and a strong, well- 
formed child extracted alive. The placenta, 
which was for the most part detached, pre- 
sented itself at the upper angle of the in- 
cision in the uterus, and was also readily 
extracted, with slight loss of blood; the 
uterus now immediately contracted to the 
size of a small child’s-head. After having 
replaced the intestines, and cleared the ab- 
dominal cavity of any clotted blood effused 
into it, the operator proceeded to close the 
wound in the integuments with sutures, 
merely covering the lower part with some 
strips of sticking-plaster, in order to leave 


a free exit for any blood, &c. The opera: 
tion did not last half an hour, and not more 
than eight ounces of blood were lost, al- 
though a small branch of the epigastric 
artery had been divided. 

The patient enjoyed a little sleep on the 
night which followed the operation, but on 
the next day the abdomen was tumid and 
very tender, the after pains continued vio- 
lent, and a severe inflammatory fever set in. 
Warm aromatic fomentations were imme- 
diately applied to the abdomen, and the 
patient ordered to take an almond emulsion 
containing nitre, extract of hyoscyamua, and 
laurel water. 

\ small quantity of blood was discharged 
through the wound, but there was no ap- 
pearance of any from the vagina. After 
the first twelve hours the child was permit- 
ted to take the breast. 

2ud day. A tendency; to vomit, and sin- 
guitus, which existed yesterday, still persist. 
The abdomen continues very tender and 
tumid; thirst moderate; urine dark-colour- 
ed; a slight tinge of blood from the vagina. 
Emalsion, as before, without nitre. Friction 
over the abdomen with oleum hyos., Hquor 
anunon, caustic, and laudanwm, 

3rd day. As the singultus, nausea, and 
vomiting continued the patient was ordered 
effervescing draughts, and a teaspoonful, 
every hour, of a mixture containing Seidlit= 
water, tinct. theb., syrup. diacord., and oleum 
amyg. dulce. These remedies had a beneficial 
effect on the stomach ; the patient’s general 
condition, however, was little improved, if 
we except a slight increase in the lochial dis- 
charge. 

ithday. The febrile symptoms continue ; 
abdomen painful, and very tumid; no ap- 
petite; the lochia are discharged freely. 
To produce free purging half an ounce of 
castor oi! was now administered every two 
hours ; and on the 5th day the patient eva- 
cuated copiously ; this was followed by con- 
siderable diminution of the pain and the 
tympanitic symptoms. The patient slept 
quietly for afew hours during the night. 
Between the 6th and Sth days the sutures 
were removed ; the edges of the wound be- 
tween them were not completely united, and 
had commenced suppurating; the wound, 
however, looked healthy; the inferior por- 
tion of the wound discharged an ichorous, 
foul fluid ; the inflammatory fever, which set 
in the day after the operation, was moderate. 
The secretion of milk now commenced, and 
the child was allowed to take the breast 
several times during the day. From this 
period the tension and tenderness of the 
abdomen gave way; the febrile symptoms 
and discharge of pus diminished, and the 
patient was able to take some nourishment. 
These favourable symptoms continued until 
the 14th day after the operation, when the 
woman was seized with severe rigor, fol- 
lowed by fever, and burning pain running 
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down the left These were preludes 
to phlegmasia alba dolens, which extended 
to the other extremity in a few days. The 
inflammation, however, gave way before 
the usual treatment, and in about a fortnight 
the patient could go about a little, At this 
time the wound was completely closed, ex- 
cept a small fistulous orifice at the lower 
angle, which discharged some pus. At the 
end of the 6th week this orifice had healed 
up, and the patient was left in the most satis- 
factory state. 


CURE OF 
HYDROCELF. BY ACUPUNCTURE. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sirk :—Having taken the idea of treating 
the following case of hydrocele from one 
mentioned in your Journal, I think it but 
fair, through the same medium, to publish 
it, particularly as it strikes me that the plan 
adopted is so foreign to all parade of ope- 
ration, so perfectly simple, and so utterly 
devoid of painx—a grand desideratum in 
all surgical operations, however great or 
small,—should in all similar cases be pre- 
ferred, at least, as a preparatory or pallia- 
tive remedy, even in those cases where glan- 
dular disease may be supposed to exist, 
and ultimately demand more potent treat- 
ment. Yet in simple hydrocele I am 
inclined to think that the slow drawing off, 
or allowing the contents of the sac to ooze 
gradually away, has a tendency to produce 
a healthy action in the tunica vaginalis, 
better than suddenly evacuating the fluid by 
a trocar, and therefore gives a greater pro- 
bability of success. I remain, Sir, your 
very obedient servant, 

W. Hacker, M.D., 
Surgeon to the Forces, 
Newry, Feb, 15th, 1837. 


Cast.—A_ very respectable individual, 
aged 69, called on me nine weeks ago to 
ask my advice about what he believed to be 
a rupture, which, however, proved to be a 
hydrocele, of very considerable magnitude, 
and of about two years’ standing. This 
person was one of the most nervous, timid, 
nay, pusillanimous beings I have almost 
ever met with. He would hear of nothing 
like an operation, although I endeavoured 
to point out to him, in the first instance, at 
least, its extreme simplicity, showing him 
the small trocar, explaining the nature of 
the disease, and the possibility of success 
even by the palliative method which I pro- 
posed, But he would not consent even to 
the mention of an operation ; he “ was sure 
he should die ; it would kill him; he never 
could survive it; could I give him nothing 
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that he would go home, and think of what 
I had said, and when he felt more composed 
to return to me, which he did in afew days, 
but I found him still resolutely opposed to 
an operation; in truth, the bare mention of 
one put the old man into such a nervous 
state of trepidation as was truly pitiable. 
In the meantime I recollected the mode 
adopted by your correspondent, viz., acu- 
puncture, as a mode well adapted both to 
the mental and the bodily infirmity of my 
patient ; 1 was, therefore, prepared, on this 
his second visit, to propose it tohim, Suf- 
fice it to say, that after much persuasion, 
and introducing a needle into my haad and 
arm, showing him the total absence of pain 
from it, he at length reluctantly and timidly 
submitted to my wishes. 

After the introduction of the first needle 
he was so agreeably disappointed as to 
pain, that he at once allowed me to intro- 
duce four others. On the withdrawing of 
these a gush of serum followed, for a 
second or two. I now sent him home, 
allowing the fluid to ooze out, which thas 
continued for about thirty hours. On bis 
next visit, in three days, I found the scro- 
tum of its natural size, with some thicken- 
ing of its lining membrane. The testes 
were bothsound. 1 directed the hydriodate 
of potass to be taken internally, and the 
ointment of the same to be externally ap- 
plied. Five weeks have now elapsed since 
the scrotum was punctured ; the thickening 
of the tunica vaginalis has nearly subsided ; 
there is no return of fluid, so that I consider 
the cure of the case to be permanently 
established ; and*I must, in conclusion, say, 
that however really humble its merits as a 
surgical operation may be, it is, neverthe- 
less, a great improvement, particularly when 
we have to deal, as in the instance of my 
patient, with extreme nervousness and 
timidity. 

STRANGULATED HERNIA. 
OPERATION WITHOUT WOUNDING THE 
PERITONEUM. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str :—In the last number of your valuable 
Journal,a communication appears from Mr. 
Hilles, proposing “a new method to obviate 
wounding of the peritoneum in the operation 
for strangulated hernia.”’ As example is 
better than precept, allow me briefly to state 
a case that occurred in my own practice 
last month, in which I pursued a similar 
mode of operating with perfect success. I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Henry MEYERS. 
7, Church-street, Lisson Grove, 
Feb. 16, 1137. 


to rub on it to drive it away?” I desired 


My patient was a tape, aged fifty-six, 
3F2 
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who has lived for several years as nurse in 
a family. She is the subject of double in- 
guinal hernia; the one on the right side 
having existed for sixteen years, that on the 
left about eight ; during the whole of which 
time she has worn a common truss. Within 
the last twelve months, she has four or five 
times been attacked with severe pain in the 
lower part of the abdomen, attended with 
constipation of the bowels, and violent vom- 
iting; the hernial tumour of the right 
side being on these occasions more than 
usually tense. Without being aware of the 
cause of her suffering, she had recourse to 
aperient medicine and fomentations, by per- 
severance in which the hernia was reduced 
without any farther assistance, followed by 
immediate relief. 

On Friday, Jan. 20, I was requested to 
see her about noen, when I found her 
labouring under all the severe symptoms of 
strangulated hernia, which had commenced 
on the preceding Wednesday evening, after 
a violent fit of coughing; both hernie were 
down ; that on the left side, however, was 
easily reducible, but the one on the right I 
could not return. During the night a 
quantity of fecal matter passed after the 
exhibition of an enema, and on the Satur- 
day morning I was enabled to empty the sac 
of a portion, indeed, as I had hoped, of the 
whole, of its contents ; still, however, being 

ble to obtain any further evacuation 
from the howels, the vomiting and other 
urgent symptoms continuing unabated, con- 
vinced me that a small portion of the intes- 
tine remained in a state of strangulation, 
and all the usual means having failed, 
assisted by my friend, Mr. Eccles, I pro- 
ceeded on Sunday to the operation. I 
should premise that the patient had now 
been for some hours vomiting stercoraceous 
matter, the pulse was rapidly giving way, 
and hiccough had commenced. 

Having laid bare the sac, I found that it 
had formed such firm adhesion to the sur- 
rounding parts, that any idea of returning it 
was out of the question; I therefore insi- 
nuated the point of my bistoury between it 
and the stricture, which was situated at the 
internal ring, and having divided it, there 
was no difficulty whatever in returning the 
intestine by pressure on the sac; to be 
assured, however, that no portion of the gut 
remained unreduced, the sac was afterwards 
laid open to its full extent, and was found 
perfectly empty, with the exception of a 
little serum. The bowels acted in about 
half an hour after the operation, the sick- 
ness entirely ceased, and the patient has 
recovered without one unfavourable symp- 
tom. There was not the least sloughing 
either of the sac or cellular substance, and 
the wound was perfectly healed by the thir- 
teenth day. This case clearly demonsirates, 
not only that the reduction is practicable 
without opening the sac, if, indeed, this 


point uired proof, but that when the 
vertetre be not in the neck of the sac itself, 
the reduction is not attended with any un- 
usual difficulty. 

The danger resulting from wounding the 
peritoneum seems, I think, to be greatly 
overrated by Mr. Hilles, as I believe that 
the evidence of all surgeons who have had 
the most extensive practice in this branch 
of their profession, would go far to prove 
that death is much more generally to be 
attributed to delay, than to wounding the 
peritoneum, or any other part connected with 
the operation itself. 


THE INFLUENZA. 


To the Editor of Tue Laycer. 


Sir :—I send you the following account 
of the influenza, as it appeared in this dis- 
trict, under my immediate observation. The 
returns of sick poor are as follows:—For 
the week ending onthe 27th December, 1836, 
the number was six; January 3, 1837, four- 
teen, five of whom were affected with the 
influenza; January 10, seventeen cases, all 
attacked by the epidemic; January 17, 
seventy-four, cured twenty-one ; January 24, 
seventy-two cases, cured sixty-six ; January 
31, nineteen, all cured; and on the 14th of 
February, I had not a patient with influenza 
on my list. The gratifying result of the 
treatment employed induces me to make 
this communication to THe Lancet, in the 
humble hope of adding, however small the 
quantum, to the information already given 
in its pages on the subject of the influenza. 

Only two cases required bleeding, al- 
though I was strongly tempted by the sharp, 
quick, and often jerking pulse, to abstract 
blood, but, profiting by my experience of 
the debilitating effects of this modus in the 
epidemic of 1833, I kept my patients in bed, 
and, where the pain in the head existed, 
purged them freely with sulphate and car- 
bonate of magnesia, as per formula. The 
effect of this medecine was speedy and de- 
cisive. The expectorant mixture, with an- 
timonial powder,Jgrains two and three every 
six hours, effected a cure in one, two, three, 
and not later than four days. I administer- 
ed no calomel, The cases requiring vene- 
section were one of pulmonary apoplexy, 
and the other laryngitis; both recovered 
under ordinary treatment after bleeding. 
I attribute my success, in a great measure, 
to keeping up free diaphoresis in bed, after 
evacuating the bowels with the purging 
mixture. Women in childbed, and their in- 
fants, suffered, but recovered under the same 
treatment, that is, the mothers took the me- 
dicine, and the infants experienced its in- 
fluence. Both being necessarily kept in 
bed, soon got well. I did not lose a pa- 
tient. 
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The following are the ions of the 
medicines mentioned :— purging mix- 
ture,—Ik Sulphate of magnesia, 3 to 4 drs.; 
carb. of magnesia, § dr. to 40 grs.; mint 
water ( sat.) 10 drachms ; tinct. of rhubarb 
i dr.tol hm. The draught to be re- 
peated if necessary. 

The expectorant mixture :— Oxymel of 
og 4te 6 drachms; liq. of the tartrate 
of antimony, 1 to 1} drm. ; landanum, 10 mi- 
nims ; distilled water, 5} ounces. Mix. Take 
two large table spoonfuls at a dose at inter- 
vals of 6 hours, if required to be repeated. 

The debility succeeding the attack was 
not so great as in the epidemic of 1833, nor 
of equal duration. Boiled and roast mutton, 
beef-tea, and mutton-broth, soon restored 
the convalescents ; amongst the poor, this 
treatment was conspicuously and rapidly 
efficacious. Very few children in this dis- 
trict were attacked, I observed that many 
escaped who were attacked in 1833. I am 
one of the fortunate number. I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

W. Wansproven, 

Fulham, Feb. 17, 1837. 


SIMULATION OF GONORRHGA IN 
CHILDREN, 


To the Editor of Tue Laycer. 

Sim :—In perusing last week's Lancer, I 
perceive that a disease of children simulating 
gonorrhoea has been discussed at the West- 
minster Medical Society, where different 
canses have been ascribed for its origin. I 
have had many such cases, and have mostly 
found that the disease has arisen from den- 
tition, particularly of the molares, and that 
after scarifying the gum, opening the bowels, 
and applying a saturnine lotion to the parts, 
the child has soon got well; but frequently 
the disease has returned at the cutting of 
another tooth, when it was again removed 
by the same remedies. As this cause was 
not mentioned at the Society, L take the li- 
berty of stating so much of my experience 
on the subject, and I am, Sir, your obedient 


servant, 
E. C. Dittos, M.D. 
Clark’s-place, High-street, Islington, 
15th Feb., 1837. 


Wantep,—The situation of sinecure de- 
monstrator to some Gresham College, or other 
institation. The advertiser has endeavour- 
ed to qualify himself for the office according 
to some approved examples, and not having 
yet put on an apron or sleeves where he 
has already worked, and having punctually 
left the school every day at one o’clock, he 
can fill the post like a gentleman. He will 
read the Dablin over night, and so get 
through the labour of short mornings in the 
“ winter courses of anatomy.” For cards 
of address apply to the publisher. 


ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRUR- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 


Tuesday, 14, 1837.— Mr, Earle 
resident, 
MERCURY IN EXOSTOSIS. 

A paper was read from Mr. Sxey, detail- 
ing the particulars of a case of exostosis, in 
which he had succeeded in stopping the 
diseased growth, by the administration of 
mercury to the extent of producing saliva- 
tion. The urine of the patient was examin- 
ed by Dr. Bostock, and found to be of low 
specific gravity, and deficient in the phos- 
phates and urea: the specific gravity rose 
after the mercury had taken effect. An 
abstract of this paper we reserve for another 
Number, The following discussion en- 
sued :— 

Mr. B. Puituips inquired whether there 
had been any venereal taint in the case? 
It was very common, he said, to administer 
mercury in cases of exostosis arising from 
syphilis. 

Mr. Earve, in the absence of Mr. Skey, 
replied, that the patient was under his (Mr. 
E.’s) care previous to Mr. Skey’s taking 
charge of his patients in the hospital. There 
was not the least doubt that the patient was 
free from any venereal taint; indeed, she 
was a modest young woman, When first 
admitted mention had been only made of 
tumour in the axilla,}which, growing very 
rapidly, and producing a great degree of 
pain, it was thought advisable to remove 
by operation, but this suggestion was, of 
course, abandoned, when it was ascer- 
tained that other tumours existed in various 
parts, 

Mr. Arvnorr said that it was not anew 
proceeding to administer mercury in cases 
of exostosis, not depending on venereal 
causes. He had tried it in one case, in the 
Middlesex Hospital, without benefit. He 
believed that, occasionally, that practice was 
successful, but that mercury was more 
generally used in nodes depending ov perio- 
stitis, than in cases of true exostosis. 

A Visrror said he recollected a case in 
which he administered mercury for chronic 
inflammation of the testicle, to a man who 
had a node on one of the ribs. The node 
almost entirely disappeared under the use 
of the mereury. No syphilitic taintexisted 
in that case. 

Dr. Cortanp observed that. mercury had 
frequently been used in exostosis which 
was independent of syphilis. The prepara- 
tion most used was the oxymuriate, given in 
some tonic tincture, or infusion. It was 
not, however, generally successful. He 
had tried it without effect in the case of a 
lady who had an exostosis on the frontal 
bone, as large as a walnut. He had subse- 
quently tried iodine, and although he had 
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continued the use of that medicine exter- 
nally and internally for six weeks, its use 
had effected no good, What was the expe- 
rience of members in the use of this medi- 
cine in these cases’ Regarding the analysis 
of the urine in Mr. Skey’s case, no just 
conclusion could be drawn from the results, 
as nothing had been stated regarding her 
diet, or at what period of the day the 
analysed urine was evacuated. The prin- 
cipal circumstance, however, to be noticed 
regarding it was the diminished quantity of 
the phosphates and urea. Did this arise 
from the state of constitution connected 
with the exostosis, or from the effect of 
mercury on the system? 

Mr. Sour had used iodine internally and 
externally for ten weeks ina case of exosto- 
sis in a child six years of age, without any 
beneficial effect ensuing. 

Mr. Lanostarr said he had used iodine in 
cases of large and small exostosis, but the 
only effect which he had perceived from its 
employment was an injurious one on the 
constitutions of the patients. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

(From a Correspondent. )—On Friday even- 
ing, the 17th, Professor Faraday gave a 
lecture on “ Dr. Marshall Hall's discoveries 
in the nervous system.”” The principal fea- 
ture in these discoveries appears to be the 
fact, that in the medulla oblongata and the 
spinal marrow resides a function which is 
distinct from sensation and volition, and 
termed by Dr. Hall the reflex excito-motory 
function, from its generally proceeding along 
the nerves from the point of the excitement 
to the spinal marrow, and being reflected 
from thence to some muscular organ. For 
this reason, the seat of this class of action 
is called by him the excito-motory system. 
Miller, of Berlin, Mr. Faraday stated, has, 
in a remarkable manner, confirmed the truth 
of Dr. Hall’s discoveries by a recent and 
separate investigation, although the former 
still confounds the nature of the function 
with sensation. 

Mr. Faraday referred to diagrams, and 
related experiments and cases, in elucida- 
tiou and support of Dr. Hall’s theory, 
which, it appears, may have a very useful 
application in practice, as he refers a large 
class of diseases to particular affections of 
the excito-motory system. 

Mr. Faraday concluded by observing, that 
Dr. Hall’s views are original, all preceding 
physiologists having confounded the pheno- 
mena alluded to with sensation. The sub- 
ject appears to have interested Mr. Faraday, 
as not improbably preparing the way for 
some future discovery relating to electricity 
as connected with the nervous system ; for, 


as he said, the division of the nervous 

tem into distinct portions was somew 

simplifying any investigation with regard 

to electricity, considered as a nervous agent. 
The lecture, which was given in a popular 

form, appeared to excite much interest. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, February 18th, 1837. 
Ricuarp Quatn, Esq., President. 


FIBRINOUS TUMOUR OF THE HEART. 

Tue proceedings of the Society this even- 
ing presented little that can be reported ; 
one or two points of interest, however, oc- 
curred, 

Mr. Tuurnam exhibited a beautiful draw- 
ing of diseased growth of the heart. The 
man in whom the disease occurred was 35 
years of age, and had lately died in the 
Westminster Hospital from an attack of 
bronchitis and pneumonia supervening on 
the influenza, in a constitution broken down 
by intem e and repeated syphilitic 
affections. During life there was no reason 
to suspect the existence of any disease of 
the heart. On examination, post-mortem, a 
remarkable growth was found attached to 
the tricuspid valve. It wasa soft, fibrinous 
vegetation, externally very much resembling 
the cauliflower excrescence, but less or- 
ganized, and very analogous to the layers 
observed in old aneurysms. The surfave 
was smooth and polished, its white tissue 
having become somewhat yellow from the 
influence of icterus, under which the patient 
laboured. Mr. T. thought it probable that 
there had been ulceration, or inflammation, 
at the margin of the valve on which the 
fibrinous portion of the 
forming a nucleus for further 
The heart presented no other signs of dis dis- 
ease, but there were four or five spots on the 
pericardiem. 

Mr. Cutnxock inquired if there was not 
reason to suspect that the disease was the 
result of syphilis ? 

Dr. Writtams remarked that he had heard 
Laennec-once entertain the question as to 
these growths being the result of venereal 
disease, and he had come to the conclusion, 
that although they frequently occured in 
persons who had had syphilis, they were to 
be attributed to the breaking down of the 
constitution, and the consequent effect on 
the circulation, rather than to the specific 
influence of the venereal poison. 

Dr. Appisoxn said that these growths 
would originate from two causes,—First, 
from inflammation of the lining membrane of 
the heart ; and, secondly, from a decrease in 
the vitality of the blood, by which its 
velocity was much lessened, = it acquired 


a tendency to coagulate. This cause ope- 


rated shortly before death. He instanced a 
case from the latter cause, in which a young 
woman lost a large quantity of blood after 
delivery ; phlegmasia dolens came on in the 
left arm, from plugsing up of the sub- 
clavian vein, and that was,also the case 
with the jugular. This individual died 
from the stoppage in the venous circulation 
becoming more general, and not from the 
phlegmasia dolens. On the post-mortem 
examination most of the veins were found 
plugged up with coagulated blood. 


CUTANEOUS AFFECTION, 
' —_ discussion on the other subject end- 
re, 

. Appison mentioned a curious case, 
in which a young man suffered at the same 
time (according to the arbitrary distinctions 
made by authors) from three distinct cu- 
taneous affections :—Erythema nodosum, 
erythema papulatum, and herpes. The 
patient was healthy, but had a delicate 
skin. It was impossible, he said, to sup- 
pose that these were three distinct diseases, 
depending on distinct causes; but that, on 
the contrary, they were identical, the cha- 
racter of the eruptions being modified by 
the intensity of the affection and the pecu- 
liarity of the tissue in which they occurred. 


ABSCESS OF THE LUNG, 

Mr. Verraut related the case of a boy, 
aged 13, who had perished from caries of 
the vertebrae. He had suffered from cur- 
vature of the spine for nine years; and a 
lumbar abscess, from which a large quantity 
of matter was discharged, bad existed during 
twe years. Three weeks before death, ina 
violent fit of conghing, he expectorated a 
small piece of bone of the size of a pea. On 
examiaation, post-mortem, the bodies of all 
the dorsal vertebra were found to be utter!y 
destroyed. Some small spicule of bone 
were floating about in a quantity of putrid 
matter, in the left lung, which ha@ suppu- 
rated, and was completely disorganized, so 
that a probe could be easily passed into the 


Mr. Cuance was present at the autopsy. 
The bodies of the whole of the vertebra 
from the fifth cervical to the first lambar 
were almost entirely destroyed, as was, 
also, the intervertebral substance. It was 
with these that the lumbar abscess com- 
municated, On examining the left side the 
pleura pulmonalis aud costalis were found 
adhereat, and the lung was diseased through- 
out its entire substance. The fourth, fifth, 
and sixth ribs were carious, at about an 
iuch anterior to their angles, and com- 
municated with a large abscess in the lung, 


from which the finger could be easily passed | p 


inte the left bronchus, close to the bifurca- 
tion of the trachea. It was throngh this 
opening that the pus from the carious ribs 
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bone mentioned, its expulsion, no doubt 
being faveured by the prone position in 
which the patient had laid during the time 
he was under Mr. Verrall’s care. The lungs 
did not present the least appearance of 
tubercles. 

Dr. mentioned a case of vomica, 
occurring from carious ribs, and which dis- 
charged itself bya natural fistulous opening, 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Monday, February 20, 1887.—Dr. Whiting 
President, 


TUMOUR OF THE SUPERIOR MAXILLA. 


Mr. Pitcner placed before the Society 
some portions of a tumour which he had 
lately removed from a patient, and request- 
ed the opinion of the Society as to its cha- 
racter. The patient, a lady sixty years of 
age, had always enjoyed pretty good health. 
Four months ago, the first molar tooth of the 
right upper jaw being loose, was removed. 
Its fangs were partly absorbed. Shortly 
afterwards a kind of fungous growth pre- 
sented itself, and grew rapidly. Three 
weeks after its appearance he (Mr. P.) saw 
the patient. The tumour was then red, 
rough, and hard; its edges were everted ; 
it pressed against the side of the cheek, and 
appeared to grow from the antrum. It 
obtruded into the mouth through the open- 
ing of the removed tooth. The tumour was 
quite insensible; a probe had been passed 
through it, into the antru:n, and a few drops 
of blood came away through the nostril on 
that side. Caustics had been applied with 
some benefit, and the actual cautery at least 
fifty times, with the effect of considerably 
diminishing the magnitude of the growth, so 
that its surface was made concave instead 
of convex. Within the last month, in con- 
sequence of the patient having suffered 
from influenza, the growth had not been in- 
terfered with, and it had grown rapidly. 
Yesterday it was of about the size of an 
orange, and presented, from the opening in 
the mouth, three distinct tubercles. Two 
of these had been removed by the appliea- 
tion of a silver-wire ligature. He had 
removed portions of the tumour in this way 
before, and there was generally hemor- 
rhage, to the extent of three orjfour ounces ; 
this was, however, immediately arrested by 
the application of the cautery, Mr. Liston 
had seen the tumour, and considered it to 
be malignant, and thought the use of the 
ligature, as it was applied, the most proper 
The bleeding was evidently 
from an artery. There were no teeth behind 
the one which had been extracted, 

Mr. Kinepon thought that the portion of 


had found egress, and with it the piece of 


the tumour before the Society bore seme 
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Mr. Piccuer said that his impression had 
been that the growth resembled the polypus 
as it is found grewing from the Schneiderian 
membrane, but it was much larger and more 
vascular than is usually observed in the 
affection referred to. He had certainly 
occasionally seen such growths from the 
mucous membrane of the genitals. 

Dr. Wuittnc saw a portion of the tumour 
six weeks ago, and then considered it to be 
a polypus, He had also seen the tumour a 
few days since, and its appearance now is 
very similar to that of the gum itself. He 
had ventured to suggest the insertion of 
pegs into it, composed of arsenic and crumb 
of bread, in the proportion of one grain of 
the former to ten or fifteen of the latter. 
Six pegs at once inserted into the tumour, 
he thought might be attended with benefit. 
He had seen a case of schirrus of the 
tongue, in which this application, for a 
time, was very beneficial, but the disease 
being malignant, eventually destroyed the 
patient. When he was a dresser at the 
Norwich Hospital one grain of arsenic to 
twenty of chalk, formed into a mass, and 
applied in cases of lupus, he had seen at- 
tended with very successful results. 

Mr, Denby considered the growth to be 
analogous to the polypus nasi, and although 
it was difficult to recommend a plan of 
treatment, he considered that the destruc- 
tion of the tumour was absolutely] neces- 
sary. He thought that the injection of an 
almost saturated solution of nitrate of silver 
into the antrum, and retained there for a 
time, after as complete a removal of the 
tumour as was possible, by the ligature, 
would be of great service. 

Mr. G. Jones considered the tumour to 
be of the polyphoid character. He did not 
think, in tumours of this soft kind, that 
powerful caustics were of use, but that they 
rather aggravated theirtendency to increase. 
He should be inclined to make an opening 
into the antrum, and tear the diseased growth 
away. Ligature, to be successful, must be 
placed close to the neck of the polypus. 

Mr. Ctreron inquired whether attempts 
had been made to enlarge the opening 
whence the tumour protruded? He thought 
that the source from whence the growth 
sprung should be removed, in order that any 
permanent effect should be derived from 
treatment. 

Mr. Pitcner considered that the opening 
inte the antrum was large, but the tumour 
appeared to be attached to the parietes of 
the opening. The lining membrane was 
everted on its palatine side, and he could 
introduce a thin instrument between the 
lining membrane and the tumour, for a 
short distance, but the instrument was then 
stopped, as though the lining membrane 
and the tumour were attached. Regarding 


“TUMOUR OF THE JAW.—ARSENIC. 


the application of caustics, nitrate of silver 
had been freely applied, and certainly had 
diminished the size of the growth. He had 
not had an opportunity of using the arsenic, 
and he was fearful that some of it might 
reach the stomach, and produce mischief. 

Mr. Kincpon considered that the tumour 
was not malignant, but he feared'that it 
would become so if not stopped. He 
thought that the bony opening might possi- 
bly be enlarged by means of a small tre- 
phine applied on each side of it, the growth’ 
then being detached. He should be afraid 
of the arsenic. He agreed with Mr. Jones 
regarding very powerful caustics; he 
thought that the milder they were in these 
kind of growths the better. He had found 
a solution of sulphate of zinc of great be- 
nefit in arresting the growth of a nasal 
poly pus. 

Dr. Bennett was fearful that the arsenic 
might be absorbed, and produce mischief. 
He had seen a tumour like the one in ques- 
tion, attached to the fang of a tooth which 
had been extracted, by a vessel. 

Mr. Bryant said that the tumour was 
like those fungous ths which proceed 
from the irritation of a tooth, It appeared 
to be of firmer structure than the polyphoid 
tumour. The history of the case did not 
clearly describe it as proceeding from the 
antrum, some of the principal symptoms of 
disease of the antrum, such as a discharge 
from the antrum, pain in the cheek, Xc., 
being absent. 

Dr. Wuittixe did not consider the fears 
respecting the arsenic to be well-founded. 
He had seen it extensively used in the Nor- 
wich Hospital, and never observed any inju- 
rious effects from its employment, excepting 
in one instance, and that was a case of 
malignant disease of the foot. Fowler’s 
solution, of the usual strength, was applied 
for a fortnight, by means of pledgets soaked 
in the solution. In that case the man suf- 
fered mu@h, but did not die. Arsenic was 
a valuable remedy, and he thought that 
there was generally too much fear of em- 
ploying it. He had given ten or fifteen 
minims of the arsenical solution three times 
daily, for a fortnight, with great benefit, in 
intermittent fever. 

The specimen of the tumour exhibited 
very much resembled the polypus nasi, but 
was rather more vascular than the latter is 
generally observed to be. 


Mr. Churchill, of Princes-street, an- 
nounces for publication, shortly, a new 
edition of Mr. Liston’s “ Practical and 
Operative Surgery,” in one vol., illustrated 
by very numerous and carefully-executed 
etchings and wood-cuts. 
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likeness to those fleshy growths which are 
found about the inner labia in females. | 
} 
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THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, February 25th, 1837. 


Tue debate on the motion for going into 
a Committee on the Irish Municipal Corpo- 
rations Bill having occupied the whole 
of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday even- 
ings last, the motion of which Mr. WAKLEy 
had given notice, for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the medical 
treatment of the sick poor in the Unions, 
was necessarily postponed (amongst up- 
wards of thirty other notices of motion) to 
Friday, in the present week. Unfortunately, 
owing to the occurrence just stated, that 
motion,—instead of standing second on the 
paper as it did on Tuesday evening (indeed 
the first on which a debate would have 
arisen), and instead of taking precedence of 
the other motions on the Order Book relat- 
ing to the Poor Law Amendment Act,—now 
occupies a position which must give to the 
other notices of motion a priority of discus- 
sion, and the decision on which notices will 
necessarily determine the fate of the object 
which the framer of the last of the following 
resolutions had in view. The following are 
the three notices, as they stand in the Or- 
der Book of the House of Commons for 
Friday evening, February 24th :-— 

“Mr. Warrer,—Select Committee, to in- 
quire into the operation of the Poor Law 


Amendment Act, and te report their opinion 
to the House. 

“Lord Joun Russeit,—To move, as an 
Amendment to Mr. Warren's motion,—For 
a Select Committee to inquire into the admi- 
nistration of the relief of the Poor under the 
orders and regulations issued by the Com- 
missioners appointed under the Poor Law 
Amendment Act. 


“ Mr. Wak.ey,—Select Committee to in- 
quire into the efficiency of the medical treat- 
ment of the sick poor in the parochial 
Unions.” 

A slight examination of the terms of these 
notices will show that the objects of the 
movers are essentially of different charac- 
ters, and that Committees appointed under 


them would have to exercise more diffused 


or straightened functions, in relation to the 
specific motion under which each Committee 
might be appointed to execute its duties. 
The motion of Mr. Waurer refers to an in- 
quiry which acknowledges no other boun- 
dary than the entire sphere in which the 
altered Poor Law operates. That motion 
relates to the formation of the Unions, the 
mode of election, the power of the Guar- 
dians, the construction of the Union Work- 
houses, the sale of the old workhouses, the 
sale and transfer of property which was held 
in trust for the poor, the appointment of 
medical officers, the amount of their salaries, 
the efficiency with which they have dis- 
charged their duties to the poor, the quali- 
fications of those officers, the workhouse 
dietary for the poor, the restraints which 
are imposed upon the personal liberty of 
the inmates of the Union Workhouses, 
the clothing of ‘the paupers, the extent 
to which out-door relief has been ad- 
ministered,—these are some of the items 
to which the motion of Mr. Wanrer bears 
reference ; but, as we have already stated, 
the extent of the inquiry embraced by 
the motion of that gentleman would ac- 
knowledge no other boundary or limit than 
the sphere in which the functions of all the 
persons who have been appointed under the 
new Act, have been exercised. 

By the motion of Lord Joun Russet. it 
is proposed to inquire into “ the adminis- 
tration of the relief of the poor, under the 
orders and regulations which have been 
issued by the Poor Law Commissioners.” 
We do not like the terms of this notice. 
Quite certain are we that the noble Lord is 
far too high-minded to be the author of 
unfair dealing with the country on this ques- 
tion; but we entertain no such favourable 
opinion of his confidential advisers on this 
subject. We believe that they (at least, 
some of them) are capable of practising all 
kinds of duplicity, in order to sustain the 
new law, and inflict that vile statute perma- 
nently on the people of this kingdom. In 
all probability, the notice of motion which 


has been inserted in the Order Book of the 
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House was not framed by the noble Lord 
himself, but by persons whose interests are 
likely to be deeply affected by the proposed 
inquiry. The words of that motion have 
not, in point of fact, as they now stand, any 
definable grammatical meaning, and we have 
no rule whereby to predict what would be 
the scope or range of an inquiry which a 
Committee thus appointed would be legiti- 
mately called upon to undertake, The 
“administration of the relief of the poor!” 
If these words possess any meaning, the 
investigation would be confined to those in- 
stances in which the poor had actually re- 
ceived relief, had actually been benefitted 
through the rules and orders which have 
been issued by the Poor Law Commission- 
ers, But we must be permitted to say, that 
if the poor have been relieved by the new 
system, no inquiry would have been de- 
manded. What, then, is to become of the 
cases in which wo relief has been adminis- 
tered under the sanction of regulations 
of the Commissioners? What is to become 
of those cases wherein it is alleged that the 
conduct of the Commissioners and their tools, 
the Guardians, has been productive of posi- 
tive injury to the poor? We know not, in 
fact, in what manner the proceedings of a 
Committee of Inquiry thus appointed cau be 
conducted, so as to give satisfaction to the 
country. Should the motion of the noble 
Lord be carried, it will embrace, clearly 
enough, the medical relief of the poor, and, 
probably, that portion of the inquiry will 
constitute the most important of the subjects 
which are to be examined. It cannot be 
expected that the House will appoint a se- 
ries of Committees on abuses which have 
been said to arise out of the operation of one 
statute. If, however, the motion for the 
appointment of a Select Committee of In- 
quiry into the eflicacy of the medical treat- 
ment of the poor had not been pushed aside 
by the debate on the Irish Corporation Bill, 
it certainly would have been adopted by the 
House, nemine contradicente, as both parties, 
ministerial aud opposition, were alike 
friendly to the objects of the mover. An 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY INTO THE 


aceident which could not be foreseen, has 
superseded that distinct and special inves- 
tigation, and it must now, we apprehend, be 
included as a portion of the duties that must 
devolve on the Select Committee which will 
certainly be appointed on the motion ef the 
noble Lord for an examination, to use the 
words of the notice, “ into the administra- 
tion of the relief of the poor.” 

Is there any thing discouraging in these 
circumstances? A want of kuowledge in 
all the matters to which they relate, would 
clearly be indicated by an affirmative an- 
swer to this question. So far from their 
being of a disheartening character, we con- 
sider that they are particularly favourable 
to the objects which the members of the 
profession are so extremely desirous of 
accomplishing. A few words will set this 
matter in a distinct point of view. 

When a member of the House moves for 
the appointment of a Select Committee of 
fifteen or twenty persons to investigate any 
subject, the selection of the names of the 
members of the proposed committee is, in 
the first instance, left to the discretion of 
the mover, After the motion for the ap- 
pointment of the committee has been car- 
ried, another is made, to the effect that the 
committee shall consist of certain persons, 
whose names are specified. If the subject 
be one of deep interest, and the consequences 
of a partial report in relation to it be 
dreaded, it is usual for ministers to exercise 
a vigilant scrutiny into the constitution of 
the committee, that is, into the opinions 
which the members whe are proposed to be 
nominated, are supposed or are known to 
entertain on the subject which it is designed 
to investigate. On the other hand, when 
the inquiry refers to a subject which is of 
partial and not of general interest, when 
party, or the consequences to parties, may 
not be involved in the scrutiny, then it sel- 
dom happens that the names which the pro- 
poser of the committee inwoduces, encoun- 
ter any objection from the executive govern- 
ment, or from the members who form the 
opposition of the day. 


‘ 
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From this statement it will appear that 
had the motion been adopted for appointing 
a committee to inquire into the medical 
arrangements for the sick poor in the 
Unions, the mover would have named his 
committee, subject to the approval of mi- 
nisters, who, it is more than probable, 
would not have altered a single name on 
the list. What, then, might have been the 
result, had a “ Report,” unfavourable to the 
proceedings of the Commissioners and 
Gaardians, been returned by the Committee 
to the House of Commons? Why, it might 
have been said, “It was your own Com- 
“ mittee; you selected the names your- 
“ self; we did not like to alter them, but 
“ the majority of the persons of whom it 
“ cousisted, were either hostile to ministers, 
“or opposed to the principles which are 
“ embodied in the details of the new Poor 
“ Law;” and thus, in the minds of many 
persons, the report would have been set at 
nought, and the evidence rejected, as con- 
sisting of materials which had been col- 
lected or received by gentlemen whose 
prejudices unsuited them for conducting an 
impartial inquiry. What will be our si- 
tuation if the motion of Lord Russeit 
be adopted’? The medical arrangements in 
the Unions must come before that Commit- 
tee, and it will, avowedly, be a government 
inquiry. We know full well, that in choos- 
ing his committee the noble lord will not 
appoint a majority of members who are 
adverse to his views, or hostile to the new 
law, and we may conjecture, probably with 
some degree of accuracy, what will be the 
nature of the Report which such a committee 
will produce. But, inasmuch as ministers 
will be the authors and regulators of the 
proceedings, we care not one straw as to 
the tenor of the Report. What we want is 
this,—that rvipence descriptive of the 
scandalous abuses which bave affected the 
welfare of the poor and the interests of the 
profession, should be submitted to a govern- 
ment committee in the first instance, and 
afterwards to the whole of this nation. The 


fact, as readily as, and, probably, more 
justly than, the members of the Committee ; 
and when it is known that evipence impugn- 
ing the medical arrangements of the Poor 
Law Commissioners,—that EVIDENCE proving 
the inadequacy of the medical treatment 
which has been provided for the sick poor 
in the Unions,—that revivence which is 
conclusively demonstrative of the unneces- 
sary suffering that must be inflicted on the 
poor by the inadequate payment which is 
afforded to medical men,—when it is known 
that evidence of this description has been 
submitted to, and has been recorded by a 
committee appointed under the direction 
and sanction of the government, an altera- 
tion of the law will be demanded in a tone, 
and with feelings, which cannot be repress- 
ed or safely resisted. 

Now, then, is the time for medical men 
to exert themselves in collecting evidence 
of a precise definite character regarding 
the defective medical arrangements in the 
Unions. In the last Lancet but one the 
titles of the subjects on which information 
would be necessary, were fully stated ; but 
we must remark that it is useless to indulge 
in vague generalities, or merely to declaim 
against the new law, or the regulations 
which the Commissioners haye sanctioned. 
What we want is EVIDENCE OF A PRECISE 
DESCRIPTION,—the names of persons, dates, 
ages, and special references to the absence 
of professional qualification on the part of 
the adventurers whom Boards of Guardians 
have, in some instances, been compelled to 
receive as the medical drudges of the Com- 
missioners. What we want to embody and 
bring into view in the parliamentary records 
is, a mass of EVIDENCE, concerning the scan- 
dalous working of the new medical arrange- 
ments of the Unions. If medical prac- 
titioners themselves neglect or refuse to 
supply that evidence, the consequences 
must fall wpon themselves ; but if only one- 
tenth part of the evidence be furnished to 
the Committee which it is in the power of 
medical practitioners to supply, no appre- 
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nature of the Report, because it is perfectly 
certain that the just and humane people of 
England will make an irresistible appeal to 
the legislature for an alteration of the exist- 
ing law. 

In the next Lancer we shall publish the 
names of the Committee, in order that the 
members of the profession may freely for- 
ward their communications to those mem- 
bers of it with whom they may happen to 
be privately or politically acquainted. 


DUBLIN, 


( From a Correspondent, ) 

Ir is in some degree satisfactory to wit- 
ness at once the terror and the misrepresen- 
tations of Messrs. Jacon and Harrison, at 
the head of their school faction in the Irish 
College of Surgeons, in consequence of the 
strictures wrung from an imperious sense of 
justice and of duty, which have lately ap- 
peared in the pages of Tue et. Their 
fright and their whining evince that those 
observations have not only been in them- 
selves true, but that the simple and galling 
truths have in a measure told. As to their] a 
misrepresentations, we doubt if there be any 
so stupid as to be ‘gulled by deceptions so 
flimsy and transparent: if we be mistaken 
on this point, certain it is that those indi- 
viduals must be so eminently dull, that it 
would be idle to waste a single sentence in 
an endeavour to instruct them. At the same 
time we do not deny that Messrs. Jacon and 
Harnison may have some followers with 
capacity for better things, for, alas! in all 
communities there will ever be a few crea- 
tures always ready to suject their reason and 
their principle to what they conceive to be 
their interest for the moment. It is scarcely 
requisite, then, in contradiction of the mis- 
statements of the faction, to assert, after 
so many years of public experience, that 
Tue Lancer does not wage war against the 
profession of mere surgery. The practice 
of surgery the writer has ever considered a 
high and honourable calling; and it bas 


ever been his laborious endeavour, as well 
as his boast and honour, to promote its real 
interests, and this in no selfish or contracted 
view, but in a large and liberal sense, by 


College, however, used in the sense in 
which the school faction employ the term,— 
for with them it is but a more convenient 
name for their school, of itself a cover for 
monopoly and intrigue,—Tue Lancet is, un- 
doubtedly, strenuously opposed, as it ever 
will be opposed against all monopolies, all 
corruptions, all abuses, more especially those 
which, like the parasitic nuisance in ques- 
tion, possess not only the necessary intrinsic 
mischiefs of monopoly, but the power of offer- 
ing injury, injustice, and insult, to those 
interests which the college was ordained to 
protect. Messrs. Harrison and Jacon, then, 
are assured that it will require a better 
cause, talents more profound, and far higher 
principles than grace withal themselves and 
their train, to prevent the public from pro- 
perly distinguishing between their narrow, 
selfish, and injurious proceedings, and the 
honest, open, and evidently pro-bone-publico 
labours of the medical reformers. 

The School (and we use the term design- 
edly, as being the more comprehensive word, 
including the College itself, which has ever 
been a complete nullity, and never more so 
than at the present moment), has now had 
a full trial, having been, together with its 
vaunted system of education, more than half 

a century in full and triumphant operation. 
From a system so loudly and pertinaciously 
insisted upon as being so excellent in itself 
as not to admit of a shadow of improvement 
or reform, extended over so lengthened a 
period of time, it is but reasonable to expect 
many and great general advantages; but 
where are they to be found? Search the 
records of knowledge ; there is not a trace 
of a contribution to science from the college. 
No reports, no proceedings, no transactions ! 
Easily may the college contest and carry off 
the palm from her “ silent sister of Trinity.” 
There is not even a single instance of her 
fostering, encouraging, or rewarding, science 
in any one shape, direct or indirect ; know- 
ledge is left to struggle as it may, as a thing 
with which the college has nothing to do. 
True it is, notwithstanding the anti-scientitic 
genius of the college, that some respectable 
individuals have gained ephemeral cele- 
brity, and enjoyed public confidence; but 
where are the monumenta cre perennius,where - 
by their names are to be handed down to 
posterity, and held in honour by succeeding 
generations as promoters of knowledge, im- 


every means within his power. Against the 


provers of the profession, and benefactors of 


ena 


mankind? A few (respectable) monographs { We wonder of what stuff Ieish licentiates 


constitute the sum total, and these thinly] are made ! 


We have often heard that that 


seattered over that half century which, in] permanent, generous, and unfliaching spirit 
other countries, and under more congenial] of independence which is so characteristic 
systems, has been specially distinguished | of the Englishman is not an abiding quality 
by the number and splendour of its dis-| in the Irish nation: we do not say that this 
coveries and improvements in all the arts] is the time, but, certainly, if under such cir- 


and sciences, 


cumstances such outrage had been attempted 


It cannot be denied that the college has] in England, the Sasseuachs would long since 
totally failed in contributing to, or pro-| Bot only have loudly protested against it in 
moting science; but then, having devoted | public meetings convened for the purpose, 


herself entirely to education, having sacri- 


but actually spoken of the unrighteous and 


ficed all other considerations, and all other| glling yoke, and with success, too, for that 


interests, to the school, she has given to the 
world a strong band of highly-educated 
scientific practitioners who may defy com- 
parison. This flattering and delusive asser- 
tion, which has been (from base and selfish 
motives on the one hand, and shallow igno- 
rance on the other) so often insisted on, that 
for a time it actually gained credit, we must 
take the liberty of questioning altogether. 
As our object is public benefit we cannot, in 
candour, permit so dangerous, so unfounded 
an illusion to last one moment longer. The 
sooner the wholesome truth is generally 
known the better, The alumni of the Irish 
college must certainly give to the public 
some more convincing proof of their scientific 
attainments than their empty and dogmatic 
assertion of it: the day for that sort of thing 
has long passed away. Certain it is that 
their curriculum is most tmperfect, nay, con- 
temptible ; and their examination, whether 
we consider the probity or the ability of the 
censors (speaking in general terms), is no 
indication of any thing whatever, but the 
most common-place medical attainments. 
Then, if we look for the unfailing results of 
a high order of education upon the moral 
character, where are they to be found? Can 
we see them, on the one hand, in the unjust, 
insalting, and unprincipled tyranny of the 
small number of members, who, in order to 
maintain a miserable, selfish monopoly have 
actually, without the smallest regard to 
decency, closed, almost by public proclama- 
tion, the doors of their college against 
further admissions, and thereby fixed the 
bann of inferiority and degradation upon 
their more numerous brethren, their equals 
in law and equity; or, on the other hand, 
are they to be found in the slavish submis- 
sion of the hundreds of licentiates who have 
basely and silently succumbed, without a 


yoke is sustained neither by law, nor equity, 
nor public opinion, nor power, but only by 
the passive and spiritless nature of those who 
wilfully bow their necks to it. 

The College of Surgeons was also ordain- 
ed for the purpose of protecting the rights 
and interests of the profession whose name 
it bears; how it has succeeded im this re- 
spect is a question which we leave with 
confidence to be answered by the experi- 
ence of every member and licentiate, always 
excepting a small minority of the former 
class, who batten on the ruin of the rest. It 
is a questi comes home to all,‘ even 
the most unambitious, who seek merely to 
earn a subsistence by their profession. We 
would simply ask, Does the profession oc- 
cupy the prominent position it ought to 
occupy’! Does it even retain the grounds 
it did once possess?’ Does the profession 
enjoy the confidence and the patronage, 
does it receive the remuneration, of the 
public? Has it not retrograded on all these 
points? Have not other contending bodies 
in the medical profession, who used to be 
far behind the College of Surgeons, have 
not they, by pursuing a wiser system, by 
building on a more substantial foundation, 
and by better and more honest regulations, 
taken the lead, and left the College of Sur- 
geons completely in the back groand? Is 
not that college sinking fast every day in 
public estimation; and doeg it not drag 
down along with it the whole profession of 
surgery? And all this under the school 
management of Messrs. Jacos and Harrison! 

If, then, the Irish College of Surgeons have 
altogether failed as the contributor to, and 
the promoter of, science ; if it have failed 
in devising and enforcing a proper and pre- 
ductive system of medical education ; if it 
have failed, or worse than failed, in protect- 
ing the rights and promoting the interests of 
the surgical profession, is it not preposterous 
to say, that it does not loudly call for, on 
those several grounds,— grounds of such 
vital importance,—for a thorough remodel- 
ling and reform, in order to fit it for duties 
now unperformed and impracticable? Doubt- 


murmur, to that degradation and that insult ? 


less that call shall be heard and answered, 
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DR. TURNER. 

Tue Professor of Chemistry in University 
College, breathed his last on Sunday, the 12th 
of February, 1837. The suddenness of this 
@ecurrence shed great gloom on the instita- 
tion. On Monday morning the students 
were made acquainted with the painful 
event by the closure of the class-rooms for 
the day, and they were quickly excited by 
a desire to express their respect for his cha- 
racter by following his remains to the grave ; 
and at ameeting on Tuesday a resolution was 
passed, that arequest should be forwarded to 
the family of the deceased for permission to 
attend in the funeral train. This was acced- 
ed, and a committee accordingly made ar- 
rangements for the procession. On Friday 
night the body was borne from the house 
at Hampstead to the college, and at twelve 
o'clock on Saturday the corpse was convey- 
ed to the new cemetry at Kensall Green. 
Upwards of three hundred students fol- 
lowed the hearse, sueceeded by the profes- 
sors and friends in mourniog-coaches, and a 
long train of private carriages. The Rev. 


T. Dale, late Professor of ic in Uni- 
versity College, and now of Rhe- 
toric in King’s College, oftic at the in- 


terment, 

Dr. Turner had for many sessions past 
been declining, and his thin and emaciated 
appearance always excited much attention in 
the new students; but his mind never in- 
dicated any sympathy with its tenement. 
He did not suffer more than ordinarily this 
session. He continued lecturing on till the 
18th of January, when an attack of influ- 
enza interrupted his ordinary avocations, 
but getting better he lectured again on 
the following Wednesday, though with 
much difficulty, and for the last time; the 
eatarrhal symptoms were renewed, pneumo- 
nia came on, his system could not bear up 
against the attack, and on Sunday, the 13th 
of February, he died, in the 40th vear of his 


age. 
In Dr. Turner science has lost one of her 
most distinguished votaries. He may, in- 
deed, be said to have sacrificed his life upon 
her shrine. No man more ardently loved 
the object of his pursuits, and in the recent 
splendid discoveries of chemistry he felt the 
deepest interest. As a teacher he evinced 
clearness of intellect, and entire knowledge 
of his subject ; he was precise in expression, 
and took a kindly interest in the progress 
of his pupils ; and, asa uence, he was 


conseq 
admired and beloved by every member of 
his class. He was extensively known as an 
author, by his “ Elements of Chemistry,” 
a work which affords abundant evidence of 
diligent research, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the science. 


LATE DR. TURNER.—THE SICK POOR. 


MEDICAL AID TO THE SICK POOR 
IN THE UNIONS. 


PETITIONS TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


“To the Right Honourable and Honourable 
the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses in 
Parliament assembled,—the Petition of 

the President and Council of the Britisu 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION : 


“Humbly sheweth,—That your Petitioners 
having taken into their most serious con- 
sideration the system at present adopted by 
the Poor Law Commissioners for atfording 
medical relief to the sick poor, do highly 
disapprove of the same as unjust to the 
poorer classes, injurious to the community 
at large, and derogatory to the character 
and respectability of the medical profession. 

“Your Petitioners therefore humbly, but 
earnestly, pray that your Honourable 
House will be pleased to make such in- 
quiries into the alleged evils, and to enact 
such measures,as to your Honourable House 
may appear necessary: And your Peti- 
tioners will ever pray. 


Webster, Pres. | J. M. Beane 
John Castle R. Davidson 
Wm. Eales Jos, Howell 
M. W. Wagstaff Thomas Porter 
Patrick Mollison Charles Brady 
Edwd. Doubleday H. Whitmore 
John Taylor R. Menzies 
W. R. Harrison H. Sidden 
N. Delph R. L, Hooper 
Geo. Parsons E, Crisp 
J. Syer Bristowe Edw. Evans 
Jas. Couthred S. L. Bayfield 
John Clarke George Hull.” 


Minute of Council, Feb. 9, 1837 :—*“ Re- 


solved,—That Thomas Wakley, Esq., M.P., 
be requested to present the Petition agreed 
upon, to the House of Commons, and that 
each Member of Council do obtain the sup- 
port of any Member of Parliament he may 
be enabled to procure for such Petition.” 
Eaxes, Hon. Sec. 
“ To the Right Honourable and Honourable 
the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled,—the Petition of Gentlemen who 
are Members of the Mepicar Society 
Lonpon: 


“Humbly sheweth,—That your Peti- 
tioners have seen, with much regret, the 
adoption of a system, by the Poor Law 
Commissioners, of appointing medical officers 
to parishes, and the unions of parishes, es- 
tablished under the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, which they cannot but consider to be 
inconsistent with humanity, destructive to 
the health of the poor, and degrading to the 
medical profession : 

“ Your Petitioners, therefore, humbly 
pray that your Honourable House will 
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cause an inquiry to be instituted into the 
means that have been provided for the medi- 
cal treatment of the sick poor in the paro- 
chial unions, or adopt sach other proceed- 
ings as to the judgment of the House may 
seem best fitting: And, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray, Xc. 
“ H. Clatterbuck 

J. Whiting 

T. E. Bryant 

Geo, Pilcher 

Meryon | 

D, R, Stable 


W.R. Harrison 
Joseph Smith 
H. P. Robarts 
G. F. Whitely 
Greville Jones,” 

&c. &e. 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—At the first meeting of the Barris 
Mepica. Association, I observe that much 
discussion occurred respecting the relation 
in which the two colleges stand with regard 
to the great body of practitioners in this 
country, and also as to the support which 
the latter were likely to obtain from the 
pures and dubs. I hope that the medical 
men of Great Britain will not be such simple- 
tons as to ally themselves in the new as- 
sociation with either one or the other of 
these gentry. Individuals, it is true, may 
be found amongst them who are sufliciently 
enlightened or discreet to aid our efforts for 
reform, but from the mass of them we have 
nothing to expect that is not inimical to our 
interests, If 1 err in the following state- 
ment, I shall easily be set right, but al- 
though I speak from memory, I believe that 
it is not incorrect :— 

Some years ago, when the Apothecaries’ 
Act was subjected to amendment in the 
House of Commons, a clause was introduced 
to give to general practitioners a power to 
charge, and obtain payment of, a reasonable 
sum for their time and attendance as medical 
ay age On the second reading of the 

ill, the present Lord Brougham, (then 
Mr. Brougham) who took an active part in 
the measure, and, I believe, brought it for- 
ward, rose, and said, that he should with- 
draw this clause, as he was given to under- 
stand that it would interfere too much with 

he privileges and usages of the other branches 
the profession. Now,at whose suggestion 
did this withdrawal take place’? Thank 
Heaven! the day is past when that party 
can exert such a baneful influence in either 
House of Parliament ; but what is still the 
interest and inclination of the parties in 
question? Talk of the medical man being 
poor, being in debt, being badly paid! Who 
can wonder at his condition? At work for 
the public incessantly, with scarcely time 
to attend to his private concerns, his whole 
life occupied - medical duties, his youth, 
his manhood, his old age, night and day, 
Sunday and week-day, meal time and bed 
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time, and, too often, the hours when he is 
himself sick,—who are they that stand be- 
tween him and a condition of comfort and 
honour in society? Talk of an inquiry into 
grievances! of mild language! of not com- 
plaining! As reasonably might the Israel- 
ites of yore, when in Egyptian bondage, 
have been told not to complain when ordered 
to make bricks without straw, Let us, then, 
heart and hand, come forward, the 
legislature, and demand redress of, not 
inquiry into, well known grievances, Admit 
no wily folks into our camp to swell the 
train of petitioners, which is large enough 
already. They will only be spies into our 
councils, or else alzeays in a mmority on our 
questions of reform, and of what use is a 
minority where all are wished to be unani- 
mous? Drs. Johnson and Thomson have 
told us, = enough, that a minority there 
would Sir, your obedient 
A Genera PRactirioner. 


AWARD OF THE ROGET MEDAL, 


To the Editor of Tur. Lancer. 


Sir:—I have seen the various notices 
which have recently appeared in your Jour- 
nal respec the award of the Royal and 
Copley Medals by the Council of the Royal 
Society. The question at issue is one of 
considerable interest and importance, and 
has become one of notoriety, and of much 
discussion amongst the Fellows of the R.S., 
and I quite agree with your sensible corre- 
spondent “ F.R.S.” in thinking that “ the 
matter is now ina state which calls impe- 
ratively for explanation, as well for the cre- 
dit of the Committee, as for individual jus- 
tice.” 

Dr. Roget is charged with haying imposed 
upon the Committee, and palmed upon 
papers as containing discoveries, which, in 
reality, contain none; and with having re- 
warded some sinister services rendered to 
himself by Mr. Newport, by obtaining for 
Mr. Newport the Royal Medal. 

The Committee is charged with having 
wished, but not dared, to revoke their award 
of the Royal Medal to Mr. Newport, and 
with having endeavoured to correct one 
mistake by the commission of another, in 
the farther award of the Copley Medal to 
Mr. Kiernan. 

Mr. Kiernan is charged with having 
meanly acquiesced in an arrangement of the 
Committee to give him the Copley Medal, 
to quiet his disappointment at having been 
unjustly deprived of the Royal Medal, 

If these charges be true, a flagrant out- 
rage has been committed upon the interests 
of science, the munificence of Royalty, the 
reputation of the R.S,, and the sacred trusts 
of office, by an individul, which demands 


public exposure. But if they be not trae, 
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the character of that individual should be 
cleared from such a serious imputation. I 
call upon Dr. Roget, Mr. Kiernan, and Mr. 
Newport, I call upon the Committee and 
Council of the R.S., to place this matter in 
the light of day. I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Scrutator, 
Feb. 2eth. (Not an F.R.S.) 


GUY'S HOSPITAL.—MR. MORGAN, 


To the Editor of Tur. Lancer. 

Sir :—Some time since a communication 
in your Journal from “ A Popit oF 
Guy's Hospita.,” complaining of the shame- 
ful neglcet of Mr. Morgan in not delivering 
clinical lectures, Three months have now 
elapsed since that letter appeared in Tue 
Lancet, and yet Mr. Morgan has not only not 
delivered a clinical lecture since, but has 
not even alluded to the subject, or given a 
reason for his coaduct towards us. Now, 
Sir, we pay for clinical lectures as much as 
4 any other kind of lectures, and to with- 
m amounts to nothing short of fraud. 
If ‘ir Morgan did not intend to deliver 
lectures, why did he make a promise at the 
beginning of the season that he would do so, 
or why was it announced in the hospital 
prospectuses that clinical lec would be 
regularly delivered?) The C e of Sur- 
geons require a certificate of attendance on 
clinical lectures, and that certificate we 
must obtain from the surgeons of the hospital; 
but as he who knowingly receives a decep- 
tive certificate is as bad as he who grants 
it, Mr. Morgan, by his neglect, implicates 
the students in the crime of that neglect. 
Surely this subject ought to be looked to, 
and I know of no other mode of reminding 
Mr. Morgan of his duty, than through the 
medium of Tue Lancer. With many thanks 
to you, Sir, for the assistance which you are 
ever ready to lend towards the advance- 
ment of our interests, I am, your obedient 

servant, A or Guy's Hosprrat, 

Feb. 23, 1837. 


CORRESPONDENTS, 

Our able correspondent, whose note is 
dated Feb. 21, is willingly informed that the 
author of the letter with the “ Latin signa- 
ture” is a resident in London, and that the 
notice did not refer to any communication 
received from our friend G., for whom a let- 
= has been received by the publisher. 

An University College Pupil. —The sub- 
ject requires discussion in another form, or 
cegiioaliens will be endless and useless. 

The wish expressed in Mr. S.’s private 
note shall be complied with. 

The letters of Mr. Bernard, of the St. 
Marylebone Infirmary, and Mr. C. Macken- 
zie,and Mr, J. Slight, were too late for our 
present Number. 


Several members of the College have 
written to us complaining of the refusal to 
give them tickets of admission to the Hun- 
terian Oration after three o’clock on the 
previous Saturday ; and some of them also 
complain that Mr. Balfour does not behave 
to members of the College with the defer- 
ence which becomes him, on their applica- 
tions for tickets, or requests for information. 
He is “ short and brusque, and deports 
himself in the manner of a shopkeeper who 
does not want to be plagued with cus- 
tomers.” The new building, they say, should 
have a new secretary. 

(—), whose name we here suppress for 
obvious reasons, is altogether mistaken in 
his interpretation of our views on the ques- 
tion of reform. We contend not for the 
reform of the existing medical corporations, 
but the institution of one faculty of medi- 
cine, the possession of whose degree shall 
legally qualify all successful candidates for 
the examination, to practise medicine gene- 
rally, or the single branch of medicine,— 
surgery. To advocate any other change in 
medical government must ultimately prove a 
loss of labour. 

What business has D. N. to be anxious 
on the subject? His thoughts should take 
some other direction. If his general health, 
or any of his special senses, be affected with 
disorder, or suffer interruption of the nor- 
mal exercise of their functions, he will do 
right, probably, to consult his present medi- 
cal attendant. On no other point, we sus- 
pect, need he trouble himself. If he again 
resort to a quack, he will pay a fine to igno- 
rance and avarice. 

We beg at present simplyto acknowledge 
the receipt of communications from our able 
and unwearied coadjutors in the cause of 
the sick poor in the Unions, Mr. Rumsey, 
Mr. Ceely, Mr. Bedingfield, and from Dr 
Yellowly, Mr. Hainworth, Mr. Church, and 
many other gentlemen, who have addressed 
us on the same subject,—we trust with some 
advantage to the object of our mutual 
labours. 

We have received from Mr. Partridge, of 
King’s College, an ample explanation of the 
circumstances relative to the lectures on 
midwifery, alluded to in the letter of a cor- 
respondent in the last Lancet, but at too 
late an hour te allow of its insertion in our 
present Number. It shall appear next 
week. 

The criticisms on Dr. Spillan’s transla- 
tion of the new Pharmacopoeia, by Mr. 
Sandall, assistant chemist at St. Thomas's 
Hospital, reached us too late for publication 
this week. 

X.X., on the “ Re- -opening of the Col- 
lege,” next week, probably. 

Dr. Sigmond’s lecture this 
week, page 779, line 36, for “ orator,” read 
Aratus 


